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NAPOLEON ON NEW YEAR’S-DAY. 


HE diplomatists and courtiers who assembled at the Tuileries 

on New Year’s-day were no doubt too courteous and too 

well schooled to betray their consciousness of the fact, but they 
must have felt that, as compared with previous years, there 
was a considerable diminution in the importance of the cere- 
mony at which they were assisting. Since the Emperor 
Napoleon foreshadowed the Italian war by his brusque speech 
to the Austrian ambassador oa the Ist January, 1859, Europe 
has listened with a curiosity, not unmixed with anxiety, to 
the words which might fall from his Majesty on each similar 
occasion. It is true that for the last few years the oracle hes 


been very reserved, and that the most elaborate commentators - 


have been unable to extract much meaning from its utterances. 
But still the very fact that the commonplaces of a New Year’s- 
day reception were subjected to this critical scrutiny, and that 
men dwelt upon them line by line and word by word, seeking 
to extract from them some hidden meaning, was a sufficient 
indication of the position which the speaker occupied by the 
general consent of Europe. If he was not recognised as a 
dictator, it was at least tacitly admitted that he had*“no equal 
amongst the Continental sovereigns. He was supposed to be 
the arbiter of events; and even so lately as last year no one 
would have supposed it possible that any important terri- 
torial or political change should take place in Europe 
without his consent, much less in opposition to his will. 
The prestige which he had so carefully acquired, the 
reputation which he had built up by many astute and 
many hazardous devices, has however crumbled away within 
the past twelvemonth. He is not merely seen to be less 
powerful than he was thought; but he is also discovered to be 
less wise and foreseeing. It is not only as the ruler of France, 
but as Louis Napoleon, that his pre-eminence has been rudely 
shaken. It is apparent that he has both suffered and deserved 
defeat. His Mexican and his German policy have not only 
been unsuccessful, but it is now obvious that they were 
based on a series of miscalculations and mistakes. Seduced 
by the brilliant vision of erecting a new empire in the ancient 
dominions of Montezuma, and of extending the influence of the 
Latin race, his Majesty forgot, or disdained to inquire, whether 
he could count upon the hearty support of his subjects in such 
an enterprise;- and what was even still more important, he 
committed the error of assuming that the American Union 
and the Monroe doctrine were numbered with the things of 
the past. We all know the result. Even while there seemed to 
be some chance of success, the French people cared nothing 
for the glory to be gained, but did care a great deal for the 
lives and money certain to be sacrificed in a series of Trans- 
atlantic campaigns. From the very first it was evident that his 








Majesty had gratuitously encumbered himself with a domestic | 


difficulty without having the slightest prospect of reaping any 
substantial advantage. But he might have got over this error 
had victory eventually crowned his efforts. The world at large 
would have readily pardoned the doubtful policy and the still 
more doubtful morality of the Mexican expedition in considera- 
tion of the benefit which it would have derived from the 
establishment of a settled Government in one of the most fertile 
and productive regions of the earth. For failure in such an 
enterprise there is, however, no pardon; nor could anything 


| 


well be more humiliating than the undisguised retreat of a 
French army before the diplomatic notes of Mr. Seward. 
The Emperor is here not merely in the position of,a defeated 
man; but of a man who has been obliged to confess that 
he has placed himself in a situation where it was impos- 
sible even to struggle. His German policy has been even 
more fatal to his reputation and his power. Had he honestly 
co-operated with England, the dismemberment of Denmark 
might have been prevented, and the projects of Prussia would 
then have been nipped in the bud. A vigorous and even a 
warlike policy at that juncture would have been acceptable 
to the French, for with all their new-born love of peace, they 
would willingly have made some sacrifices in the cause of an 
ancient ally. Seduced by the specious promises of Gount 
Bjsmarck, or rashly confident that he could fish profitably in 
the troubled waters of Europe, he allowed things to take their 
course until war broke out between Prussia and Austria. 
After taking an early opportunity to declare, in the most 
emphatic manner, that neither of the rivals should receive any 
material aggrandisement without a suitable and adequate com- 
pensation to France, he found himself compelled, by the rapid 
and complete success of Prussia, to acquiesce in the creation 
of a powerful State on his frontiers without gaining a rood of 
territory. Here, again, he stands convicted of having not only 
miscalculated the strength of the Power with which he had.to 
deal, but of being beaten at bis own wéapons by a still more 
skilfal and audacious player. In the eyes of many, perhaps 
of most, Frenchmen, his Italian policy has been scarcely less 
unsuccessful. We have no doubt that the Emperor has a real 
sympathy with the Italians, and that he is, personally, not 
dissatisfied to see his own programme of “ Italy free from the 
Alps to the Adriatic” completely carried out. But his country- 
men see only the patent fact that Italy is now emancipated 
from the control, and that she will soon cease to be subject to 
the interference, of France; and although we may think that 
they are wrong and selfish to regret it, we are neither able nor 
disposed to dispute this fact. ‘The upshot, then, of the whole 
matter is that the Emperor has ceased to be more than one 
amongst many Sovereigns, and that France no longer enjoys a 
commanding influence in Europe. Although both the Sove- 
reign and the country are abundantly able to play a great part 
in the affairs of the world, they no longer have, or are supposed 
to be able to have it, all their own way, and that circumstance 
makes a world of difference in the attention which we are 
disposed to pay to such an address as that which was delivered 
on New Year’s-day. 

At the same time, although we possess infinitely stronger 
guarantees than we did at this time last year, for the pursuit 
by France of a policy of peace and of respect for the rights of 
other nations, there can be no doubt that, if either the country 
or its Sovereign were disposed to"go to war, they could give no 
small amount of trouble. Diminish as you will the prepon- 
derance of France, if must ever remain one of the most powerful 
States in Europe; and it will therefore always be interesting to 
know whether it is likely to pursue a reckless and aggressive, 
or a pacific policy. ‘Now, so far as it goes, nothing can sound 
more fairly than the Emperor’s speech. He takes the oppor- 
tunity of expressing his wishes for the stability of thrones and 
the prosperity of nations. He hopes that we are enterimg upon. 
a new era of peace and conciliation, and that the Universal 
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Exhibition will contribute towards ,calming passions, and 
drawing closer the géneral interests. We sincerely trust that 
his Majesty will not be disappointed, but we confess that we 
do not place much confidence in the efficacy of universal 
exhibitions as a means of promoting peace. Indeed, the pro- 
minent mention of that undertaking might rather tend to 
encourage a very prevalent notion that until it 1s over the 
Imperial policy will be pacific, but that, as soon as it closes, 
we shall—as the saying is—see what we shall see. Even while 
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listening to words such as those we have just quoted, it is | 


impossible to forget the pending scheme for the reorganization 
of the French army. For purposes of defence the existing 
establishment is amply sufficient, for with 400,000 excellent 
soldiers at her command, there is no nation that would think 
of attacking her, or of ignoring her just influence in the 
councils of Europe. Whatever he may say to the contrary, 
other countries could not see the Emperor in possession of an 
available-force of more than a million of men without a feeling 
of uneasiness, and without a suspicion that they would be em- 
ployed, sooner or later, in restoring the prestige which he has lost. 
Our confidence in the preservation of peace is, we must confess, 
based far more on the disposition of the French people than on 
that of their ruler. That they are deeply mortified at the in- 
creased power of Prussia, and that they look forward with some 
anxiety to the probable consolidation of Germany into one 
powerful State, we quite believe. If they could restore the 
former balance of power which inclined so much in their favour, 
without making heavy sacrifices, they would assuredly do so. 
But it is clear that, rather than make those sa¢rifices, they will 
put up with an annoyance which is rather of a sentimental 
than a practical character. They are no doubt quite as well 
aware as the Emperor that they cannot successfully attack 
Germany without some such increase and organization of their 
military forces as is proposed by the Council of State. They 
have, nevertheless, with an unanimity which is indisputable, 
and with an explicitness which is understood to have overborne 
all resistance, manifested their repugnance to anything of the 
kind ; and that is a fact which not only speaks volumes, but 
affords a substantial security for those pacific wishes and 
intentions. The truth is, that by developing the commercial 
spirit, and promoting the material prosperity of France, the 
Emperor has created an aversion not only to revolution but 
to war. He might have wished for the cultivation of the 
former feeling, but for the latter he was probably not so 
anxious. Although he has during his reign undertaken three 
wars, in two of which success has reflected fresh glory on the 
national arms, his subjects show themselves more and more 
anxious that he should adhere to the programme which he 
announced in his famous declaration that the Empire was peace. 
To those wishes he can hardly avoid deferring, even if he 
wished to do so. He cannot hope to make another little 
war; in any future combat he must grapple with a 
Power of solid strength and stubborn determination. He will 
have to fight on equal terms, and not at an advantage, as he 
did in the Crimea; and he will not enjoy the facilities which 
he had both in the Russian and Italian wars, for terminating 
them as soon as they became inconvenient. Under these 
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His -loss -of prestige abroad will of course react upon his 
influende at héme; for*md@hy who acquiesced in his despotic 
sovereignty, so long as he offered them the spectatle of a 
French Emperor swaying the destinies of empire, will cry out 
against it now that he has descended to the level of ordinary 
beings. Whether with or against his will—a point on which 
we do not care to pronounce any opinion—it is therefore 
probable that his Majesty’s benevolent hopes will be realized, 
and that, in spite of “ bloated armaments,” we need apprehend 
no immediate rupture of the peace of Europe. 





THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


Wirn almost Crimean weather have come suspiciously 
Crimean ideas. There are so many protests of neutrality 
flying about that we might almost suppose ourselves to be on the 
verge of war. May the omen mean nothing! But when the 
last Eastern war began we were quite as sensible as we are 
now of the considerations that tended towards peace. We began 
our interferences, too, as we are suspected of doing now, by 
acts in favour of the Christian subjects of Turkey. Neverthe- 
less, we found ourselves suddenly involved in war; and we 
fought, not for the Christians, but against their would-be 
protector. We can only reconcile ourselves to this conduet in 
the retrospect by remembering the tenacity and, at that epoch, 
the audacity of Russian ambition. We contended with a 
potentate possessed by a monomania; and we were obhged to 
lay aside every thought except that of repressing his extrava- 
gances and his violence. First, his mania took the intriguing 
form. He sought to make us partners in his wild schemes for 
the partition of the Turkish dominions. But to the traly 
British, though exceedingly perceptive, diplomatist by whom 
we were represented at St. Petersburg, any such suggestion 
provoked only that good, easy contempt with which. sane 
people notice the renewed outbreak of an old friend’s inveterate 
but harmless delusions. Sir Hamilton Seymour did not even 
humour the Czar’s fancies, and he had to find such consola- 
tion as a monomaniac might from the placid complaisance 
of the English Premier whom nothing could rouse to a 
sense of danger. Then came the paroxysm which despatehed 
Prince Menschikoff to Constantinople, and then very quickly 
followed the great Crimean conflict. It was simply a struggle to 
put a strait-waistcoat on the Czar, and in the midst of it he 
died. The war ended, but Russian mania was not cured. And 
that mania had this much to be said for it: while it had to be 
opposed and held in restraint lest Russia should get too strong, 
no one could deny that the wishes of Russia, so far as they 


| could be discovered from ulterior aims, were reasonable and 


good. We fought for the independence of Turkey, and we 
conquered; but we frankly admitted, in settling the conditions 


| of peace, that it would never do for Turkey to be independent. 


circumstances, and especially at his time of life, in his infirm | 


health, and with the stability of his dynasty still far from 


and we may venture, without being over sanguine, to hope that 
he will for the fature restrain that spirit of restlessness and 
intrigue by which he has so long disturbed the repose of 
Europe. Were the wish of his people for peace less pronounced 
than it is, we might, indeed, fear his resorting to war in order 
to silence or to remove the growing spirit of domestic discon- 
tent. It is an old resource of arbitrary rulers to invoke foreign 
conflict as_a means of diverting attention from home griefs, 
But although there is no doubt that the French are once more 
becoming anxious’ for the enjoyment of those political rights 
and liberties of which they have so long been deprived, it is 
equally clear that they are in no mood to be turned aside by 
the counter-attractions of a glory, the cost of which they have 
learnt to count. We thoroughly believe that very few 
Frenchmen, indeed, wish to replace the Bonaparte dynasty 
by any other ; and that even still fewer desire a Republic. The 
position of the Emperor is not one of real danger, unless he 
makes it s© by an unwise resistance to a movement of public 
Opinion, which he must all along have foreseen would ultimately 
arise amongst an intelligent, high-spirited, and active-minded 
people. It is not only his interest, but we are convinced that 
he will find it necessary, to devote far more attention than he 
has hitherto done to the means by which he may “ crown the 
edifice ” of his Government without shaking its Imperial basis, 


We had vindicated the principle that Russia should not pro- 
tect the Eastern Christians, but we never pretended that they 
ought to be left unprotected. In fact, though the Hastern 
question was the subject of the war, it was not its cause. We 
were thinking of the road to India while we were talking of 
the independence of Turkey; and we freely consented to the 


| protection of the Christians against what we had contended was 
assured, we may safely assume that he will shrink from pushing | 
the French into a path which they will not enter voluntarily ; | 


the rightful sovereignty of Turkey, so soon as Russia was 
disabled from pursuing what we believed to be the arriére 
pensée of its religious fanaticism. To the diplomatic mind this 
result was probably very satisfactory. For example, Lord 
Palmerston’s foreign policy, where he was not concerned in the 
development of constitutionalism or liberty in some fayoured 
nation, was essentially a policy of shifts. And he carried that 
description of policy to perfection. In his great speech on the 
Pacifico Resolution, he thought it a quite adequate defence of 
his policy in the East to show how England, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia had deemed it necessary that the 
Turkish empire should not yet be allowed to fall. In the 
mean time, his resources and those of’ his agents were 


| sufficient, in his judgment, to meet all exigencies. It did 


not follow that because the Turks - were supported, the 
Eastern Christians should be oppressed. On the contrary, 
the maintenance of Turkey was a price at which the right 
of protecting those Christians might fairly be obtained. 
And it was so obtained. Sir Stratford Canning became 
the impersonation of a system of general control. The 
Porte could not move without him, dare not sit still when he 
frowned. The Crimean war did not leave this state of things 
intact. Indeed, Lord Stratford’s retirement must. in any 
case have terminated what greatly depended upon his personal 
knowledge and foree. But the war, though nominally a victory 


) on behalf of Turkey, subjected the Sultan to a heavy yoke of 
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co-operative supervision and control. He was now in all his 
relations with his Christian subjects to be virtually under the 
control of the great Powers; and the diplomatic mind hoped 
that all trouble was over. ‘Ten years after we find ourselves 
disappointed—trembling on the verge of another Eastern war, 
with the same roots of bitterness still shooting out tubers of 
disturbance, with the same necessity as ever—if necessity there 


keeping up Ottoman misrule. Why has this failure occurred P 
Clearly because we did not understand, or would not, as Russia 
did, the incompatibility of Turkish sway with Christian happi- 
ness and well-being. Deeming ourselves obliged to resist 
Russian encroachments, and also to guard the Christians from 
oppression, we devoted ourselves to the maintenance of the 
Turkish empire “ under inspection,” and we have received our 
reward in the outbreak of those troubles which must be frequent 
and cumulative so long as the “sick man ” lasts. 

At the present moment the circumstances which occasion 
anxiety are particularly numerous. There is a rebellion in 
Crete which the Turks seem quite unable to repress, and in 
which the Candians are exhibiting a heroism which not even 
the most prejudiced authorities can impugn. In Moldo- 
Wallachia there is a new Hospodar, with local popularity, Russian 
influence, and Prussian connections to back him. In Bulgaria 
there are plots which are supposed to have a Roumanian 
origin. A portion of the Albanians have made demands at 
Constantinople for increased independence, and the Servians 
are seeking riddance from the Turkish garrison by which their 
capital Htas so long been occupied. Meanwhile, Greece, with 
an ambition the absence of which would be a disgrace even if 
its presence is not a glory, aspires to lead, and even to instigate, 
a great uprising of the Christians under the dominion of the 
Turks; and it is a great deal easier to laugh at the Greeks 
and call them liars than to estimate the ultimate results of 
their appearing in actual array against the Turks, with the 
intention of settling once for all this great question of religious 
and race supremacy. So much for the aspect of the territories 
actually concerned. What of the great Powers? As usual, 
when mischief impends, England is quoted as on the side 
against which its traditions would bend it to do battle; and, 
as usual, it is unauthorized and very creditable humanity on 
the score of an individual British officer that is supposed to 
have pledged us. Captain Pym, of the Assurance, took off 
from the Cretan province of Selino nearly four hundred women 
and children, purely from motives of humanity. The Athens 
journals immediately went into ecstacies because of what was 
supposed to be a pronunciamento on the Christian side of the 
quarrel, while the French journals at once lamented our defection 
from the policy to which we were supposed to be bound bythe post- 
Crimean compact. Then came a supposed disavowal of Captain 
Pym’s conduct, of which disavowal we have seen no official 
announcement, and of which there appears to be no satisfactory 
evidence ; and this, on the other hand, produced an impression 
that we had elected to take the Turkish side. The Athens 
papers combat this conclusion, and point to the Committee for 
the Relief of Cretan Refugees lately established in London as 
a Philhellene demonstration. Perhaps it may be so ina certain 
sense. At least, we may be pretty sure that many who appear 
on it would not join a committee to relieve Turkish sufferers 
by a Christian outbreak. Butthe Greeks are quite wrong in 
attributing to any such demonstration political weight; for the 
simple reason that our Eastern pglicy has always been, except 
in 1827, when Canning caused Navarino, in direct opposition 
to the sentiments of the nation; and, for anything we know, it 
might be so again, for there has been no attempt whatever to 
establish, on a new and more enlightened basis, our rules of 
national conduct in this matter. The probabilities of our still 


adhering to the policy of the last war, are heightened by the | Hatred and hostility to everything British, because Protestant, 


fact that France has become positively enamoured of that Pro- 
Turkish policy which it formerly adopted with distaste, for other 


this question; but we agree with the St. Petersburg Vyest in 
attaching very slight importante to this fact. “Should 
Austria,” says that journal, “really excite a revolutionary 
movement amongst the Galician Poles, with a view to injure 
Russia, it is exceedingly probable that the Russinian element, 
in juxtaposition with them, will rise against them and the 


| Austrian Government, and repeat the slaughter of 1848 on a 
ever was—for repressing Russian ambition, even at the risk of | 











larger scale. Simultaneously with this, Russian troops will 
secure the frontier and occupy those Eastern districts of the 
provinces occupied by Russinians—a people of Russian origin 
and orthodox faith. ‘Wiiat, then, will become the position of 
Austria? What, if the general insurrection of the Turkish 
Sclavonians, now hourly expected, should break out at the 
same time and exercise an unavoidable reaction*on the 
Sclave subjects of the Kaiser.” The replies to these questions 
could hardly be otherwise than unfavourable to Austria, 
and indeed the present position of that country is so un- 
happy and anxious that there is no need to seriously con- 
sider its intentions. Those of Russia have lately been expressed 
in language strongly reminding us of the traditionary talk of 
which we had so great a surfeit during the Crimean war. Russia 
professes to have observed more scrupulously than any other 
Power the Treaty of 1856, and claims to be liberated from it 
by the conduct of the Powers—Turkey included—in acknow- 
ledging Prince Charles as Hospodar of the Principalities. If 
Russia really supposes that the mouth of the Danube may be 
seized by her whenever she chooses, that she may again establish 
a fleet in the Black Sea, and again claim the sole protectorate 
over the Christians under the Sultan’s rule, the duration of 
peace will only be limited by the prudence of Alexander and 
his Ministers. That they will be greatly influenced by the fact 
that America is friendly and sympathetic we do not believe, 
for we have not yet penetrated the logic which has persuaded 
St. Petersburg official journals that America is disposed to take 
an active interest in affairs so far removed from her own 
hemisphere. But the alliance between Russia and the United 
States is an additional reason for great caution on our part. 
It may be hoped that Lord Stanley is giving the whole question 
such attention as will enable him to come before Parliament 
with a really statesmanlike view of it and definite proposals 
respecting it. His worst course would be to drift into a 
renewal of onr conduct in the Crimean war—the danger of 
which eventuality is by no means imaginary, though public 
opinion is decisively against it. His best course would be to 
draw France into a friendly arrangement with Russia such 
as would permanently insure the well-being of the Eastern 
Christians, and the safety of our Indian Empire. A 
medium policy, and perhaps the most fortunate for which we 
dare hope, would be to maintain as strict a neutrality as we 
did in the Mexican business, and not to stir until our interests 
are palpably endangered. The letter of Garibaldi published 
this week is rather too sympathetic and antipathetic to affect 
British policy, but it is well adapted to influence British 
feelings, and its sentiments as to Turkish rule are undoubtedly 
those which all but diplomatists entertain. 











THE ORANGE SOCIETY. 


Tue Grand Orange Lodge of Ireland has given notice of its 
existence, and declared to the public its views as to the causes 
of disaffection in Ireland. It foresaw all that has happened, 
and much besides ; the reason that evils should occur was plain 
and manifest to it long since. “The present state of things 
was not wholly unexpected by us. It is the product of an 
education without the Word of God and of the teachings of a 
Church whose principles are inconsistent with constitutional 
Government, and with the civil and religious liberties of man. 


| have been instilled into the minds of our Roman Catholic fellow- 


political purposes. The Marquis de Moustier either has obtained, | 


or thinks he has obtained, an imfluence of the Stratford Can- 
ning order at Constantinople, and the possession of power 
is @ great compensation even for the sacrifice of ideas, A 
journal known to be inspired by the French Foreign Office 
has put forth quite a roseate apology for the most recent 
phases of Turkish rule, and warns the Philhellenes that the 
fature well-being of the Christians must. depend upon the 
gradual development of internal reforms, not upon any 
endeavours of the Christians themselves for their emancipation 
from Turkish sway, If this is the deliberate policy of France, 
it will be exceedingly difficult for England in any serious 
eventuality to maintain that neutrality upon which, at the 
present moment, all Englishmen seem resolved. Austria, too, 
is said to be bent upon opposition to Russia in reference to 


subjects.” The address to the Orangemen of Ireland, of which 
the foregoing is an extract, is signed by “ Enniskillen, Grand 
Master,” and “ H. A. Cole, Grand Secretary.” The sentiments 
are not at all novel in such addresses, but we must in justice 
say that they have been much better expressed in verse by an 
Ulster poet, whose politico-descriptive poem, entitled “Laurence 
Bloomfield in Ireland,” furnished one or two quotations to Mr, 
Gladstone during the past session. The author is a Protestant 
gentleman, who appears to have been intimately acquainted 
with the state of parties and the manners of men in the 
northern province of Ireland: Here is his rendering of such 
addresses as that signed by the Earl of Enniskillen, G.M.:— 
* And next great Nassau Blunderbore whose fame 
Fills all the journals—hear him now declaim, 


When Bloowfield sifting out some little fact 
Wonld fain bave answer quiet and exact: 
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¢ All Papists are but rebels in disguise, 
And, if they dared, this very night would rise ; 
Their faith a lie, their purity a cheat, 

(Want of deteotion proves their plans complete) ; 
Each Papist is his Queen’s and landlord's foe, 
And every priest conspires to keep him 80. 


Nassau Blunderbore appears to be a standing institution in 
Ireland and loses no opportunity of warning the Government 
that without the assistance which he will give it, on conditions, 
it cannot exist. The Roman Catholic population, he insists, 
have been taught hatred and hostility to all things British, 
because Protestant. The suppressed organ of the Fenians 
used to harp upon another string. The priests, it wrote, are 
sacrificing their country to a desire to see Catholicism spread 
in England; the freedom, the prosperity of Ireland they care 
not for—the conversion of England to them is all-in-all. 
Opinions differ, it would appear. But whilst Fenianism is, in 
its present aspect, rather a novelty in Ireland, Orangeism may 
be considered as an ancient and “ peculiar institution” in that 
country. A short sketch of its history may not be without 
interest at the present juncture. It should be borne in mind 
that Ulster was subject to a “plantation” of colonists under 
James I., which was not at all so thoroughly carried «ut in the 
other provinces. In the latter, scions of noble houses, “‘ adven- 
turers,” settled, and after a time lived on amicable terms 
enough with the remnants of the Celtic clans, whom they even 
placed sometimes on a footing with their other vassals. Indeed 
the latter intermarried with the natives, and the Anglo-Norman 
lord’s children were “ fostered” by native families. Thus 
Surrey refers to his lady-love, the beautiful Geraldine :— 


*¢ Wostred she was with milke of Irish breste, 
Her sire an erle.” 


The natives regarded the invaders, in a short time, as they had 
regarded their former chiefs, and espoused their quarrels with 
equal vigour. Such names as Fitzgerald, Butler, Barry, De 
Lacy, and others common in the South, show that the invasion 
there assumed a more or less aristocratic form. The natives 
were reduced to vassalage, and there was a fusion of races. 
In the northern province it was different. A “ plantation ” 
was effected, and the colonists consisted not of men who aspired 
to rule the natives, and bring them under subjection to English 
lords and to English laws, but of men whose object was to get 
possession of their land, and to till it with their own hands. 
The invaders here consisted of the lowest class of Scots and 
English, and this invasion may be regarded as, in a certain 
sense, a democratic one. In the South, one set of rulers 
replaced another; the result was not of vital importance to the 
native working class—the rank and file. In the North the 
native rulers might, it is conceivable, have remained, provided 
all the lower classes were displaced to make way for the new 
tillers of the soil. The watchword in this northern settlement 
was to drive the natives “ to hell or Connaught;” and when 
regular warfare against them ceased there were from time to 
time guerilla-bands organized to make the clearance as com- 
plete as possible. For the natives did not love either hell or 
Connaught. They lingered among the fastnesses of the woods, 
bogs, and mountains. A student of ethnology will discern 
this readily, even to the present day, in the designations and 
characteristics of the people. In the rich valleys, along the 
fertile banks of the rivers, and in the plains, he will find the 
homesteads of the settlers. Many of them hold their tenements 
by long leases, at a nominal rent, sometimes only a few 
shillings an acre. They are generally Presbyterians; what 
Church of England Protestants there are seem in most cases 
to be connected with the landlord either as relatives or as 
dependents. Up in the glens, however, abide the descendants 
of the natives, with all the physical characteristics of the Celt, 
but as ploddingly industrious as their lowland neighbours. They 
make the most of every advantage ; but it tells against them that 
they are usually tenants-at-will, although the tenant custom of 
Ulster is a check upon the wholesale evictions which afflict 
the southern tenants. Formerly they were not allowed to take 
service with any of the settlers; nor to reside within the towns. 
Nevertheless, they have within the present generation managed 
to obtain very prominent positions among the merchants and 
manufacturers of the North. They have likewise increased 
greatly in numbers, and it is a most singular fact, that in the 
very province from which they were supposed to have been 
exterminated, they are in a majority! As this is one of those 
facts “ not generally known,” we shall quote here the statistics 
of the census of 1861. In Ulster, it may be said that, as a 
general rule, the religion marks the race. Very few Anglo- 
Norman Catholics went north; those who did, were afterwards 
expelled. The total population of Ulster, then, is 1,910,408 ; 
of this number there are 511,371 Presbyterians, and 390,130 








Protestants; on the other hand, there are 963,687 Catholics, 
who, thus it will be seen, form an absolute majority of the 
whole population. The guerilla bands to which we have 
referred, and which must have been made up of the more 
roystering and implacable colonists only, went under A variety 
of names. They naturally provoked corresponding associations 
on the part of the native remnant, and occasional conflicts 
ensued and houses were “ wrecked ” all over the country. The 
“ Wreckers,” and “ Slashers,” and other bodies characteristically 
named, formed themselves into one brotherhood about the year 
1795. After a skirmish, called the “ Battle of the D?:mond,” 
the first Orange Lodge was founded. The “ Ribbon Society,” 
which was organized to confront this new institution, was not 
founded until 1808, as we learn from Orange publications. In 
the interval, the insurrection of 1798 had broken out, under 
leaders almost all Protestant and Presbyterian, and includi 
amongst its ranks a large number of the descendants of te 
settlers. ‘The movement was a Republican one. The publi 
tions of the United Irishmen are all inspired by the same spirit 
which animated the French revolutionists. When, however, 
they were suppressed by the regular troops, the Orangemen 
displayed their vigilance and vigour in tracking out suspected 
persons, and doing judgment on them. The English Viceroy, 
the Marquis Cornwallis, appears from his correspondence to 
have had great trouble in restraining their ferocity, and to have 
been greatly disgusted with what he saw of their deeds. Ag 
some panic-struck Irish magistrates are calling out for a som@e 
what similar organization, it is to be hoped the Government 
will, before listening to them, take note of what Lord Cornwallis 
wrote :-— 

*‘ The Irish militia,” he says, “are totally withont discipline, con- 
temptible before the enemy when any serious resistance is made to 
them; but ferocious and cowardly in the extreme when any poor 


wretches, either with or without arms, come within their power—in 
short, murder appears to be their favourite pastime” (vol. ii. p. 357). 


And again he says— 


“The yeomanry are in the style of the Loyalists in America, only 
much more numerous and powerfal, and a thousand times more fero- 
cious. The Irish militia, with few officers and these chiefly of the 
worst kind, follow closely on the yeomanry in murder, and in every 
kind of atrocity, and the Fencibles take a shere, although much 
behind hand with the others. . . . The conversations of the primcipal 
persons of the country all tend to encourage this system of blood; 
and the conversation even at my table, where you will suppose I do 
all I can to prevent it, always turns on hanging, shooting, burning, 
&c.; and if a priest has been put to death the greatest joy is expressed 
by the whole company. So much for Ireland and my wretched 
situation ”’ (vol ii. p. 368). 

He put a stop, he says, on his arrival to the burning of 
houses and murder of the inhabitants by the yeomen, and 
others who delighted in that amusement; to the flogging for 
the purpose of extorting confession; and to the free-quarters, 
which comprehended universal rape and robbery. The Orange 
Institution, however, flourished, and, being an engine of much 
political power, was patronized by many noblemen and gentile- 
men of an ultra-Tory cast of character. However, it waxed 
over-bold. It tampered with the army and established its lodges 
amongst the soldiery. This, indeed, was not all. The Duke 
of Cumberland was Grand Master of the Grand Orange In- 
stitution, and in 1835 there was a Parliamentary Committee 
appointed to investigate what grounds there were for the 
rumours and apprehensions existing of attempts to be made 
to change the succession and place the crown, which was to be 
Queen Victoria’s, upon the head of the Duke of Cumbetland. 
As a consequence, it was nominally dissolved in 1836, but it 
was remodelled and reconstructed in 1845. With regard to 
this change, the Dublin Express of November 2nd, 1887, 
admitted, with singular frankness, that “the existing Orange 
Institution, in essence and form, is identical with that whic 
was so emphatically condemned by a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of Inquiry (1835) and by the Crown.” It is asserted that 
of old it used a form of oath pledging its members to extermi- 
nate the Catholics of Ireland; but under its revised: rules it 
only excommunicates any member who has married “ # Papist 
wife” or voted for a Liberal M.P. At present, it is therefore 
chiefly an engine for returning Tories and keeping up Bad 
feeling among neighbours. The bulk of the Protestant and 
Presbyterian population of Ulster have nothing to say to it. 
In many of the rural districts it is nothing but a tag-rag and 
bobtail gathering, which, after airing its drums’ and ‘flags, 
returns to its lodge to spend the evening in dissipation. 
They sing songs of a sensational character, entitled “ Arm! 
!” and “ Up, Protestants, up,” “A Song for 


Orangemen, arm! 
the Yeomen,” and “ Popish Tyranny.” They swear regret- 


fally— 
“ By the laws as they were made to keep Papists down,” 
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They reproach the memory of Lord Palmerston, and sigh for 
the one failing of the Duke of Wellington with regard to 
Catholic Emancipation. Lord Kimberley is called, by one of 
their leaders, “a tyrannical Lord Lieutenant,” and it is loyally 
said of him that “he has toid some lies in his time.” Chief 
among the toasts of the evening is, of course, that of the “ glo- 
rious, pious, and immortal memory ” (of William III.). We have 
a full description of the imposing ceremony in Carleton’s 
“ Valentine McClutchy,” and in “The Life of a Sailor,” by 
Captain Chamier, R.N., of which a new edition was published 
by Ward & Lock in 1856. From the latter book we quote, pre- 
ferring the author as he is an Englishman, and, therefore, above 
suspicion of partiality. He tells us (pp. 244-7), that his brig 
having been appointed to the North Coast station, their principal 
rendezvous was Lough Swilly, and that he was charmed with 
the hospitality shown him. After dinner, at his Irish host’s 
house, the latter rising to propose the first toast of the evening, 
said: “ We have always one toast here, and, please God, we'll 
drink it directly. Gentlemen—‘ The Glorious Memory ’—every 





man must repeat the words, or pay the usual fine of drinking | 


a bumper until he shall repeat it correctly. Are you charged 
all of you now P—Hereis ‘ The Glorious, Pious, and Immortal 
Memory of the good King William, who kept us from Popery, 
slavery, brass money, wooden shoes, and peas in our brogues! 
May he who would not drink this toast be in the Pope’s belly, 
the Pope in the devil’s belly, the devil in hell, hell in flames, 


the gates locked, the keys in the Protestants’ pockets, and that | 


(snapping his fingers) for the Bishop of Cork!” The author 
of the work says that he had, very fortunately, learned the 
words of the toast before, ‘‘whereupon I was voted a real 
staunch Orangeman, and a strenuous upholder of Protestant 
Ascendancy in Church and State. This unfortunate virulent 
spirit,” he proceeds, “ will always be a bar to the operations of 
the great healing measure. Nothing has done more mischief 


than the daily repetition of this objectionable toast; it is un- | 


Christian from beginning to end, and only serves two very bad 
purposes ‘to make your enemies hate you the more, and make 
your friends drunk.’” It produced the latter effect upon him, 


and next day he discovered he had been “ laid out” on the table | 


and “waked” and howled over as a corpse the night before. 
It was an Orange joke. This description allows us to under- 
stand the nature of the men of which the society is composed. 

Scarcely a year passes without its “Orange murder”— 


Dolly’s Brae, Derrymacash, and Belfast are names written in | 


blood—and the horror of it is that there is almost certain to 


Orange criminal against all evidence. These crimes and con- 
donations have done more. to spread a sentiment of discontent 
amongst the people than all the efforts of the Fenians. In 
1832 the Irish Chief Secretary, Mr. Stanley (now Earl Derby) 
said, and his words have been repeatedly verified, that “ the 
Orange lodges and Orange parties have alone persevered in 
endeavouring to keep alive that spirit of religious animosity 
which has led to so many sanguinary and fatal consequences 
in Ireland.” And yet they are not extirpated ! 








RUSSIA AND POLAND. 


And if isolated acts of insane revenge are to be visited upon 
a whole nation, will that nation be slow to take up the challenge 
and venture life for life P 

Ever since the suppression of the last insurrection there has 
been a very noisy, if not a very strong party, led by Katkoff, 
the editor of the Moscow Gazeite, which has advocated the 
extinction of all separate nationalities, and has abused, with 
wonderful license and freedom, everybody, i:-om the Grand 
Duke Constantine downwards, who ventured to act upon con- 
ciliatory principles. Katkoff was once the most liberal of 
Liberals ; but since his convenient conversion to extreme Tory 
opinions, he has been the consistent hater of everything con- 
nected with the party he deserted. Unhappily for Poland, the 
views of the “Old Russians” have prevailed. Before the 
insurrection of 1863, they were in a decided minority, and 
there were not wanting men of name and influence in Russia 
who were quite inclined to listen to the prayer of Poland, and 
grant her a separate existence. But first the insurrection, 
and then the unwise interference of the Western Powers, par- 
ticularly the aggravating letters of Earl Russell, changed all 
this, and bound Russian parties together as one man to crush, 
at whatever cost of blood and treasure, every attempt to make 
Poland independent. Misled by the example of the Western 
provinces of Old Poland, where the real Polish element is weak, 
the present advisers of the Czar, of whom Prince Gortschakoff 
is chief, have determined to act upon the Mouravieff doctrine, 
and complete the unification of the empire. They contend 


| that the Poles.are no more a separate nationality than the 


Ruthenians, and as they are all Sclavonians, there shall 
be but one Sclavonic Empire. They fancy they are thus 
turning the flank of nationality, or rather, using it as 
a weapon to destroy itself. Europe has, unfortunately, 
seen too many of these attempts to eradicate nationalities; 
and though some of them have permanently succeeded, there 
are Governments always ready to try them again. Austria 
has tried them so often, that at last the weapon has broken in 
her hand, and she now lies prostrate at the mercy of those 
very nationalities which she has so perseveringly laboured to 
crush. If ever she rises again from her present humiliation, it 
will be due to the self-sacrifice of the races she would have 
trampled out of existence. What Austria failed todo in Venetia 
and Hungary, what Turkey failed to do in Greece and Servia, 
Russia, untaught by the past, is about to attempt in Poland. 
In that kingdom the Imperial Government has to contend 


| against forces which successfully resisted the iron will of a 
be a failure of justice, for an Orange jury will acquit an | 





Amonec Continental nations the New Year’s tide is what | 


Christmas is to us—a period of rejoicing, a season when we 
bind old ties closer, and reknit those which may have been 
broken ; a time for kindly remembrances and tokens of affection 


whose worth consists, not in their intrinsic value, but in the love | 


which offers them. At such a season as this, when, according 
to the poet, even the elements seem for a while to rest from 
their strife, the Czar of all the Russias has thought it not 
unbecoming his imperial dignity to prepare a series of measures, 


nation from the map of Europe. On New Year’s-day— 
the Russian date is twelve days later than ours—the fusion of 
Poland with the rest of the Empire is to be proclaimed; the 
national calendar, the weights and measures, and the religious 
festivals will be conformed to those of Russia, whose language 
is the only one to be employed in every kind of official business. 


As we read these words, we can scarcely be persuaded that they | 


are not a trick of the imagination, or a silly hoax invented at 
Berlin to befool the credulous public of Western Europe. But 
there is every reason to believe that they are quite true, the 
more so as they confirm the rumours that have been current 
for some time past with respect to the change that has come 
over the Czar since the Jate attempt upon his life. Poland ‘is 
doomed to suffer for the madness of one of her sons. Her 
nationality is to be crushed out because the murderous attempt 
failed. What worse could have been done had it succeeded ? 


Nicholas, and the frenzy of a Constantine. One object of these 
changes, though unavowed, is to root out Catholicism—the 
religion of Poland; and when we remember how. miserably 
England has failed in a similar attempt in Ireland, we need 
not be told that the Czar has to encounter an antagonist 
whose power of resistance and endurance is quite beyond 
calculation. So far as decrees can do it, the Russian Govern- 
ment has already cut off all communication with the Pope; 
and now, by another stroke of the pen, every priest is con- 
verted into a patriot; a little more, and he becomes a martyr 
—thus strengthening those ties between the clergy and their 
flocks which it is the object of this January edict to destroy. 
It effectually prevents conversion, because every Greek proselyte 
would be a traitor to his country. It appears a slight thing 
to assimilate the Polish Church-festivals with the Russian, 
but therein lies one of the vital differences between the Greek and 
Roman creeds. It is one of the points upon which the two 
Churches originally separated, and on which there has been 
ever since the greatest amount of ill-will. To make the Polish 
Easter coincide with the Russian Easter, would be as offensive 


| as if the Munster Catholics were ordered to celebrate the Feast 


| brates the “ immortal memory.” 
the object of which is to efface the name of Poland as a separate | 


of the Immaculate Conception on the same day as Ulster cele- 
Were it possible to extirpate 
Catholicism, to make every Pole a member of the Greek 
Church, we do not see what would be gained by the change. 


| Granting the truth of all the stories ever circulated against the 


Romish clergy, those scandals can be matched by the ignorance, 
vice, stupidity, and superstition of the Greek clergy. The con- 
version would certainly not be an improvement. If then there 
were no other element of resistance in Poland, this alone would 
be sufficient to task the powers of the mightiest monarchy 
and the wisdom of the greatest statesmen the world has ever 
seen. 
There can be little doubt as to the reception the new ukase 
will meet with in Poland. The moment is aptly chosen. 
While she was yet bleeding from the wounds Of the last insur- 
rection, the Czar seized the opportunity of introducing various 
reforms in the condition of the serfs and peasantry, similar to 
those he had carried out in’ Russia, Persons unacquainted 
with the peculiarities of serf-life regarded these reforias a8 
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fiscations upon a gigant ; 
the sort; they abe merely the abolition of feudal customs that 


prevented the development of the country. A few years back, vm 
Bassia was very much in the condition of England under the 
Norman kings; and had they converted feudal service into rent 
and feudal tenure into copyholds, they would have done aoe 
thing analogous to what has been done by the Czar. The lan 
was set free, and, as a necessary consequence, the serf with it. 
Bat when a man becomes free, he is tenfold more a patriot 
than before. The Polish serf was no longer a thing, a chattel, 
be was a man, and began to feel all the longings of a man for 
independence. The Russian Government saw its mistake; but 
it was too late to recall the concessions, and, in order to neutralize 
them, these new Imperial regulations were drawn up with the 
imtent of making the Poles move in a Russian groove. But the 
thing is impossible. The Pole is a nobler animal and of a finer 
race than the Russian; and were the attempted fusion to be carried 
out effectually, it is much more within the bounds of probability 
that Russia should become Polish than Poland become Russian. 
3% would be a repetition of the old story, Greece giving laws to 
her conqueror. 

The crowning assault upon Polish nationality is the attempt 
to obliterate that mother-tongue—so full of melancholy music 
to the ear of a stranger—that tongue to which the people cling 
with a warmth of love that we colder nations can scarcely 
comprehend. Not only in the great cities, where the chief 
tribunals sit, and where the courts of appeal are held, is the 
Polish language prohibited—and for this there might be some 
show of reason—but in every police-court, in every petty hall 
of justice, before every village mayor, before the officer who 
registers the birth, the marriage, and the death, in the reports of 
every official, from the night-watchman to the governor—in every 


act of life beyond the precincts of the family circle and the market, | 


the Russian language alone must be used. But such a half- 
maeasure will be of no use; to be effectual it must be extended 
to the universities and schools, and even to the ministrations 
of religion. He must be a poor student of human nature who 
does not foresee the result. The Polish language will be loved 
more than ever: it will be the first that falls upon the ears of 
infancy, and all the teaching at the mother’s knee will be in 
the mother tongue; it will be a bond of union stronger 
than any ties of blood, and all the stronger because 
forbidden. The new regulation will prevent the spread 


of the Russian language, because every Pole who learns it will | 
Thus | 
the wounds that time might have healed will be kept open; a | 


be regarded as unfaithful to his country and his race. 


new generation will arise, who will know nothing of the 
sufferings of their fathers, but will have heard only of their 
glory—how they stood nobly in the vanguard of liberty, and 
gave their lives a willing sacrifice to their country. Then the 
time will come once more when Poland will be prepared to try 
another fall with her Imperial master; and what the result 
may be no man can tell. But a few years ago,-and where was 
the prospect that Italy would ever become a nation ? Mouravieff 
declared that the insurrection of 1863 was more formidable 
than that of 1831; when another thirty-two years have passed 
away, the battle may be renewed on more equal terms. 





FENIANISM AND THE IRISH GOVERNMENT. 


We may perhaps assume that the early days of the 
year 1867 will pass away without any Irish disturbance, 
and that, so far, our anticipations, which we expressed lately, 
will be realized. The Irish journals assure us that all 
danger from Fenianism is past, and all journals, English 
and Irish, tell us that confidence is restored among the loyal 
elasses in Ireland. The panic Which agitated Ireland a few 
weeks ago is, we are assured, at an end. The most nervous 
of Irish magistrates now sleep tranquilly at night, and Irish 
old ladies retire to rest without any very vivid apprehen- 
sions of a Fenian visitor in their bedrooms before morning. 
The cessation of the panic is, of course, a fact upon which 


Irish journalists are perfectly competent to bear testimony, | 


and if the Irish public have ceased to be frightened, we are 


willing to suppose that there is some good reason both. for | 


their sudden alarm and their equally sudden sense of security 


But with the most careful attention to all that is reported | 
yet discovered either the origin | 


from Ireland, we have never 
of the alarm, or the cause why it has ceased. 
country was perfectly quiet a month ago, and it is perfect! 
quiet now. If a Feni ire n existed, it 2 

Ww. a Fenian conspiracy then existed, it gave out 
neither sign or sound. Neither sign nor sound emanat 
wt now. Except in the preparations of the 
ene of the Irish public could have assigned an 


The whole 


es from 
| 

Government, not 
y sensible reasow 


ic scale; but they were nothing of 


for believing that a formidable insurrection was about to break 
out. We are not sure that any one who entertained that 
belief then could offer even the shadow of a reason for not 
entertaining it still. 

Tnder these circumstances we confess that all assurances to 
us on the subject of Fenianism come to us with a very dreamy 
and uncertain character. They® deal with something not to 
be judged by common rules. Whatever danger existed wags 
impalpable and invisible: one of which the ordinary organs of 
public sense could discover no notification. When we were 
told of approaching danger we felt very much as a believer in 
spiritualism might do on being assured by Mr. Home that there 
were very angry spirits in the air. When we are told that it is 
past, our sensations resemble those of the devout believers who 
might be told on the same authority that the spirits had been 
appeased, or at least had given up all present intention of 
molesting us. Our confidence in either statement must depend 
| entirely on our trust in the veracity cf our informant, 
and our faith in the reality of his means of com- 
munication with the unseen world. We have no other 
means of judging either of the probability or the grounds of 
his assertions. Those who make positive statements on the 
subject of Fenianism leave us pretty mach in the same state, 
so long as they neither inform us how they know anything 
about the conspiracy, or what means they have of ascertaining 
any change in the designs of its leaders. A conspiracy that 
gives no indication of its movements, and which is only dis- 
cernible by a few favoured individuals, is as far removed from 
| ordinary modes of investigation as is the presence of unseen 
| spirits in the air. If any Irishman of the ordinary publie were 
| asked why, three weeks ago, he thought there was any reason 
| for alarm, he could only answer, because every body thought so; 
| 
| 
| 
| 








and if the same question were put as to his reasons for now 
thinking that the danger is past, we are sure that he could only 
give the same reply. 
There is probably very little reason to doubt that in both 
instances the impressions wpon the public mind have had their 
origin in official opinion. Let men be ever so camntions, it is 
impossible that something of their opinions should not 
transpire. The persons composing the Government of Treland 
have never given the remotest hint of the facts in their pos- 
| session which have influenced their belief. But they have not 
been able entirely to conceal the nature of that belief. Very 
probably they did not desire to do so; and for our own parts 
we have very little doubt that the alarm or confidence of the 
Irish public has not very inaccurately represented the state of 
feeling in the Council Chamber of Dublin Castle. Tt méeds no 
great sagacity to infer further that the authorities aré 
mainly, if not entirely, relying on secret information, and 
the whole matter comes round to this—that their information 
led Government at one time to believe in the existence of a 
design for an outbreak, and that it now leads them to believe it 
is given up. Into this do all the fluctuations in the opinion both 
of the Irish press and the Irish public, resolve themselves: 
Apart from information in the hands of the Government, there 
| was not sufficient cause to account for the alarm. Except by 
reference to the same source, there is little or nothing to 
account for its having subsided.. Unquestionably, those who 
deny the existence of any serious danger have this strong 
argument in their favour, that if there were really a formid- 
able conspiracy organized for immediate insurrection, it could 
not have conducted its operations in such seerecy as to conceal 
every trace of them from the community at large. 
The Irish journals in the interest of the Government maké 
no secret of the fact that they derive their sense of security 
from opinions conveyed to them from authority. Itis, perhaps, 
to be regretted that some more direct way could not be found 
of conveying to the public the opinions of those charged with thé 
responsibilities of Government. The most extraordinary part of 
the indirect communications is that we are assured not only 
that there is no danger, but that there really never was any ; 
and one influential Irish journal, obviously speaking, or assaum- 
ing to speak, in the name of the Lord Lieutenant and Chief 
Secretary, actually tells the public that the preparations made 
| to meet it were not only unnecessary, but absolutely “ridiou- 

lous.” The statement is so strange that we must let it speak for 


itself. A short time ago the Irish Times published the following 
singular sentences :— 





As it is, the collapse of this Fenian imposture has been so complete 
that it is hardly possible that even an attempt will ever be made to 
revive it; and we are assured by those who oncht to know, that if 
Stephens ventured to set his foot in Ireland the very first persons to 
execute summary justice upon him would be his quondam followers 
and associates, Some of the precautions which were takeny such as 
plating the Castle gates and accumulating innumerable to 
| barricade its doors and windows, were undoubtedly unnedéssary and 
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ridiculous; but we only do the Lord Lieutenant and Lord Naas justice 
in stating what we have reason to know is a fact—that neither one or 
other was aware or approved of these steps, which were taken by 
subordinate officials having no diréct communication with the Govern- 
ment. Both the Viceroy ard Chief Secretary have throughout evinced 
avxiety to maintain public confidence, aud to adopt such measures 
only as were necessary to free Ireland permanently as well as tempo- 
rarily from this foolish but injarious conspiracy.” 


Her 


This announcement is certainly a startling one. 


Majesty’s Castle of Dublin, it appears, has been barricaded; | 
its gates covered with iron plates; every preparation made to | 


, . . | the surface, noticed that the o1 er, Which m 
resist a long, a desperate, and a sustained assault; and all this | : a ore than any 


has been done without the knowledge, and against the wishes, | 


of both the Lord Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary, both on | Mr. Trollope’s “ Belton Estate,” and Mr. Meredith’s “ Vittoria” 


the spot—both living in the Phoenix Park, and one of them at 
least every day attending at his office, and passing through the 
very gate which some subordinate officer had presumed to 
barricade. 

But the statement extends to all similar acts. A few weeks 
ago the engineers commenced to throw up earthworks exactly 
suitable to an entrenched camp round the powder magazine in 
the Phoenix Park. 
more calculated to excite the wonder and alarm of every man 
who knows what this meant. Paragraphs appeared in all the 
Dublin papers announcing that all the barracks in Dublin 
had been provisioned for six months. We were told the next 
day that the Viceregal Lodge—-the actual residence of Lord 
Abercorn—had been elaborately fitted up with ball-proof 
plates. Cavalry pickets have been patrolling the streets of 
Dublin from an early hour every evening. Squadrons of 
horse have every night galloped through the city, and consider- 
able bodies have marched at midnight through many quarters 
of the town. ‘These are the things that have alarmed people 
both in England and Ireland, and have given rise to sensation 
telegrams in the American press. Are we seriously to be told 
that all these things were done without the sanction either of 
the Marquis of Abercorn or of Lord Naas? Who, then, is the 
Government of Ireland? Are these matters left to the regulation 
of a subordinate? Did these two noblemen really believe in 
the presence of an actual and real danger; or, disbelieving in 
it, did they for any purpose permit the whole empire to be 
agitated and alarmed by preparations which implied that they 
knew of a conspiracy strong enough to make it at least possible 
that the city of Dublin might be for some time in the possession 
of the rebels ? 

These are questions which must be asked and must be 
answered on the reassembling of Parliament. It would be 
well for the honour of the Irish Government that they 
should be answered sooner. 
may depend upon it, that the authority of the Queen in 
Ireland is not a subject upon which the English public will 
bear trifling. If there are rebels in Ireland organized and 
strong enough to seize on the capital and shut up the Lord 
Lieutenant in the Castle, and to besiege the troops in their 
barracks, it is right and fitting that all preparations should be 
made to meet them. Lord Abercorn and Lord Naas may 
rely on every support from the English public, upon indulgence 
for every mistake, 


| case was wanting was indeed a problem. 


reached the reign of peace in letters. In that journal the 
philosopher and the Churchman were to write side by side, and 
Mr..Lewes was to lead them both with a cawserie. There the 
literary knight was to tilt with his visor up, and the critie’s 


| tomahawk was to be flung aside, as a weapon unworthy of @ 


civilized age. Men at last saw Saturnian days in literature. 
St. Simon was, after all, right—the Age of Gold for literary 
men lay before and not behind them, for the wage of the 
Fortnightly Review was good exceedingly. Women and en- 
thusiasts are difficult to reason with. Those who looked beyond 


other needed the safeguard of a signature, was anonymous. 


were hardly likely to wound private feelings, especially: when 
we remember that nobody read the one, and nobody could under- 
stand the other. The reason why the signature in this special 
Some solved it by 


| the editor’s well-known tastes—that he cared more for tadpoles 


Nothing, we need hardly say, can be | 


| literary man. 


Lord Abercorn and Lord Naas | 


and tolerant allowance for every de- | 


ficiency that may mark their conduct. Bu’ there is | 
one thing which we will not, which we ought not to 
tolerate—that preparations should be made of the cha- 


racter we have described, that impressions should be thus 
produced all over the world that formidable disaffection exists 
in Ireland, and that we should afterwards be coolly told that they 
were not only unnecessary but ridiculous, and were made by 
subordinates without the knowledge of the Ministers respon- 
sible for the government of Ireland to the Sovereign and the 
country. 

When the writer in the Irish Times gravely informs us thaf 
he is assnred, by those who ought to know, that if Stephens 
were to set his foot in Ireland, the very first persons to execute 
summary justice upon him would be his quondam friends and 
followers, we must of course presume that the persons “ who 
ought to know,” are thoroughly acquainted with the feelings 
and the councils of the Fenians. We should, for our part, be 
very glad to believe that Government officials and Government 
journals were as well acquainted with all the secrets of the 
Brotherhood as they profess to be. 





MR. BRIGHT AND THE “ FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.” 


Dr. Cummine’s promjsed Millennium has unfortunately disap- 
pointed the religious world. Literary men, however, when 
the Fortnightly Review was started, were supposed to have 


| to find in the Review. 


| popular, and lasts all the year round. 





than for politics. But this was hardly considered satisfactory. 
To the general reader, however, nothing could be more delightful 
than to witness in the body of the Review the spirit of courtesy, 
which is so often, we regret to say, wanting in the average 
Urbanity, at least, prevailed, even though every 
article contradiéted its fellow. The effect, however, of the 
latter phenomenon was curious, and the Review, in consequence, 
partook much of the general appearance of a waste-paper basket 
suddenly put into type. The public, however, much as it 
admired the courtesy, did not seem to be particularly struck 
with the newly-discovered principle of editing. Success is the 
best test, perhaps, in this world, and judged by this standard, 
the Fortnightly Review has been decidedly a failure. The 
recent announcement that it was to appear only once a month 
was nearly as striking. as its original programme. The new 
policy was immediately followed by the resignation of Mr. 
Lewes, who has bequeathed a very pretty legacy to his suc- 
cessor. Mr. Lewes, however, did not take his farewell without 
making some remarks on his new method of signing all articles. 
According to him,—although’in a low, business point of view, 
the Review was a failure, yet, in a higher sense, it has proved 
a signal success. His method had established literary morality, 
and earnestness, and sincerity. For such solid benefits as these 
no one would mind sacrificmg epigrammatic brilliance and 
polish of style, which some people were so unfortunate as not 
As we remarked last week, very much 
is to be said in favour of Mr. Lewes’s method. He, unfortu- 
nately, did not carry his scheme quite far enough. Compro- 
mises are often fatal. As wehave already mentioned, the one 
article which was unsigned was peculiarly the one whith 
required some guarantee of the author's sincerity. Those whe 
regularly read “ Public Affairs ” in the Fortnightly Review were 
struck by the great inequality of the writing. Sometimes its 
arguments were remarkably sound, couched in strong, terse, 
nervous language; but often, also, they were substituted by 
mere twaddle. Lately, however, a new style was developed, 
which reached its climax of bad taste in the November number. 
In that special instance it consisted of an attack upon Liberal- 
ism, chiefly in the person of Mr. Bright. 

And here we would parenthetically remark, that there are 
two pastimes excessively popular at this moment in England, 
—Gladstone-drawing and Bright-baiting. The former begins 
with the opening of Parliament, and terminates with its close. 
It is much patronized by young Tory noblemen, and the Tory 
aristocracy generally. The latter pastime, however, is the more 
The principal scene of 
the sport is the T'imes, where correspondents and Adallamites 
are with impunity allowed to throw anything they please at 
Mr. Bright. Any stone, or dirt, or foul name is held good 
enough to fling at him, and the harder it is flung the better the 
sport. But the pastime is fast becoming universal, from the 
Tory papers down to Bolton incumbents. In due time it 
appeared in the Fortnightly Review. The abuse there was of 
the usual kind. The writer, according to the approved system, 
put a number of sentences into Mr. Bright’s mouth, which he 
never uttered, and then proceeded to revile him as a disciple of 
Proudhon. A more infamous case of dishonesty it would be 
hard to find in the black annals of political journalism. Mr. 
Jacob Bright, in consequence, very naturally took up his 
brother’s defence. A correspondence, published, we believe, in 
all the leading daily papers, has ensued between him and Mr. 
John Morley, the new editor of the Fortnightly. In the course 
of this correspondence it transpires that the writer of the 
particular article on “ Public Affairs,” in the November num- 
ber, is a Liberal member of the House of Commons. Weare 
only, however, permitted to see this Liberal Member “between 
the lines ” of Mr. Morley’s letters and those of “ Public Affair: 
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he appears to us both in his private and 
public capacities. We are thus enabled to form some opinion 
of him. We shall proceed to analyze him in both characters, 
and then construct, as well as we can, our idea of this * Liberal 
Member.” We will deal him first in his private capacity, as he 
appears reflected in Mr. John Morley’s letters. 
we hear of him is his declaration that he “can verify the 
phrases,” or, rather libels, which he attributed to Mr. Bright. 
This is simply an aggravation of the original offence. An 
apology is demanded, and a fresh insult is given. Why 
does not the “ Liberal Member” make good his word? 
Where, then, are his verifications ? ‘The correspondence has 
already extended nearly over a month, and the “ Liberal 
Member” has not yet vouchsafed to give any proofs. Perhaps 
the “Liberal Member” supposed that he, whose printed 
calumnies have been proved to be false, will be believed upon 
his bare assertion. The next glimpse that we enjoy of the 
“ Liberal Member ” is in the interesting attitude of promising 
that he shall be heard from “ to-morrow.” “To-morrow” has 
been the watchword of such Liberal members for a long time. 
We need not say that the “ Liberal Member’s” “ to-morrow ” 


Luckily, however, 


the rich.” Mr. Morley, in his so-called apology, in the present 


The first that | 


was of the proverbial kind, and his promise, too, as far as we | 


can gather, like his “to-morrow.” The next glimpse that we 
are permitted to catch of him is in the country, encouraging 
Mr. Morley with the hope of seeing him “on Tuesday.” 
Tuesday, we suspect, was like the “ Liberal Member’s ” “ to- 
morrow,” for no good appears to have come of it.: In short, 
whenever we are allowed to see the “ Liberal Member” in 
private life, he is always promising and shuffling, Now, we 
ask, is this conduct either decent or honest? Would not an 
honourable man, when he found out his mistake, have that 
moment gladly hastened to make the fullest apology that lay 
in his power? On the contrary, the “ Liberal Member ” not 
only takes refuge in fresh falsifications, and finally skulks out 
of the matter, but allows Mr. Morley to be made the scapegoat 
for his offences. Such is the picture of a Liberal member in 
private life drawn by his own hand. 

We now come to the “ Liberal Member’s” public achieve- 
ments. In his article on “ Public Affairs,” in the November 
number of the Fortnightly Review, it is not merely Mr. Bright 
in particular, but Liberalism generally that the “ Liberal 
Member” hates. He sneers at Mr. Gladstone. Finally, he 
goes out of his way to attack one whose voice can no longer 
reply. Here the “ Liberal Member” probably fancied that he 
was on safe ground; but the friends of Mr. Cobden still hold 
his memory dear, and will, perhaps, show the “ Liberal Member ” 
at the next election that the grave has its avenger. <A few 
words more. From the Tory organs, like the Standard and 
the Herald, we expect this sort of abuse, which the “ Liberal 
Member” has vented upon Liberalism. There it can do no 
harm. The attack is only dangerous when it comes from pro- 
fessed allies. The number, however, of Liberal members who 
are known to write on politics is few. There is only. one, as 
far as our experience goes, who would venture in print to sneer 
at Mr. Gladstone and Cobden. And it is only because we do 
not choose to follow his example of stating facts, without abso- 
lute proof, that we refrain from mentioning his name. That 
name, however, is sure to be known, and we trust his electors 
will remember how, at a most trying crisis, he contrived to 
malign Liberalism with the only weapons which could give him 
power—secresy and falsification. 
We have now one word to say to Mr. Morley. His position 
in this affair has been most unfortunate. But we must call 
his attention to the fact that the so-called apology in the 
January number of the Fortnightly Review is no apology at 
all. It entirely omits the most offensive of the charges which 
the “ Liberal Member ” fastened upon Mr. Bright :—* that the 
poor are the only fit people to legislate for the rich.” 


| enough to be of service to the State. 
Honesty 


—we will not speak of honour—is the first requisite for | 


success in journalism, as in everthing else. Mr. Morley’s 
promise of “a public and adequate acknowledgment of the 
mistake” has not been any more fulfilled than the « Liberal 
Member's” verification of his libels. What Mr. Bright said 
was this—and it is well worth repeating—* Bat T den 

altogether that the rich alone are qualified to legislate for the 
poor, any more than that the poor alone would be qualified to 
legislate for the rich. My honest belief is, that if we could be 
all called upon to legislate for all, that all would be more just] 

treated, and be more happy than we are now. We should then 
have an average. We should have the influence of wealth and 
of high culture, and of those qualities that come from leisure 
and the influence of those robuster qualities that come from "ee 
dustry and labour.” Now, this is the passage upon which the 
* Liberal Member” has founded his odious imputation, that 


Mr, Bright declared that “ the poor only are fit to legislate for , 


number of the Fortnightly Review, accounts for the other mig. 
statements by a “ clerical error.” No “ clerical error,” how. 
ever, can account for the wicked perversion in this case, It ig 
due not to any “ clerical error,” but to a feeling, which we do 
not care to particularize. Until, however, Mr. Morley doeg 
make a full apology, we shall hold him to be nearly as guilty 
as the “ Liberal Member.” For the sake of the Fortnightly 
Review itself—for the sake of its contributors—it is to be 
hoped that he will yet do so. No Review can possibly succeed 
which begins its career with grossly maligning aman, and, 
when convicted, refusing to acknowledge its misdeed, No 
honourable man would wish to be associated with, and 

public, we believe, be found to read a journal conducted pon 
such principles. ; 


Since the foregoing article was written, the “ Liberal Member? 
has at last come forward. As we suspected, he is Mr. H. D, 
Seymour, the member for Poole, and the mere mention of his 
name will at once deprive his writing of the only power which 
it derived from being anonymous. As for his apology published 
in the Times, like that in the Fortnightly Review, it is no 
apology at all. It, too, entirely omits any mention of the 
most offensive portion of the libel. Mr. Seymour talks about 
“an inaccuracy,” but it was mis-statements of which Mr. Jacob 


| Bright complained, which mis-statements are still unretracted, 


As for the impertinent piece of advice which Mr. Seymour 


| gratuitously offers Mr. Bright, we should advise him another 








time before he sends it, to consider its value. 








THE UTILIZATION OF PRINCES. 


Ir is not for the first time that we recommend the utilization of 
a member of the Royal Family in a concern in which this country 
is deeply interested. The pertinent question lately asked by the 
Times, “ Where are the loyal Irish?” might be answered over 
the water in a national, but pointed fashion. Where is the royalty 
for which their attachment is expected? The Prince of Wales 
iz anywhere, the Queen is in Scotland, the Duke of Edinburgh 
is probably wearing a kilt, but Ireland receives no royal 
patronage. We are far from ascribing any. dignified amount 
of common sense to the exalted flankeyism whith *requires a 
symbol in order to exist ; but we must, if we would understand 
Irish character, take certain peculiarities of disposition into 
account, and part of the wrongs we have done the island has 
arisen from omitting these elements in administrative calocula- 
tion. When this wretched Fenian business is disposed of 
our work commences. We must be prepared for a crisis, a re- 
action in trade, a depreciation in the worth of property, and a 
general nervousness on the score even of personal security, 
which will inevitably depress and dishearten the Irish nation. 
In proposing a prince, we do not think we have. proposed a 
panacea; but most assuredly we shall have gone through more 
than a step in the right direction. The sense of this country, 
and the history going on around us and informing that sense, 
teaches a lesson to princes which they would do well to improve 
by taking time by the forelock. We do not argue Radicalism, 
nor advocate a Republican system, when we say that monarchs 
and their connections must, in the future, keep proving the 
necessity for their maintenance. That England has.a right to 
indicate a duty to the Princes of the Royal Family, we enter- 
tain no doubt whatever. When that duty lies at the door as 
it were and at hand, there is an additional reason: for advising 
its performance. The Prince of Wales is unquestionably old 
e of | His ceremonial offices 
gould be easily dispensed with or curtailed, and with the most 
loyal desire to exempt him from the cares of suéh a thing as 
industry, we cannot for a moment see a difficulty in 
suggesting his participation in more important affairs. The 
Duke of Edinburgh is now of an age when he must 
find it irksome to dab mortar on an occasional foundation- 
stone, even with a gold trowel, or to slay a hecatomb of game 
birds. On the Continent the princes have gained Geyellanol 
in the field as well as in the drawing-room preserves or gue 
ships. We should regret a similar mode of education for PHNG® 
Alfred, but he would not be the worse prince for it: There is 
plenty of loyalty in Ireland, and perhaps more of it proportion 
ately than here. It simply wants a tangible form around which t@ 


cluster and grow. The Queen is farther from Ireland -vi 


than the President of the United Stat ’ 4 
ment is, consequently, ean’ the Queen 


in danger of being placed iw ‘the hearts 
of the people at a similar distance. » hea America nest 


comes to Ireland, absentee landlords take it to Ergland, The 
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Queen herself shuns the island asif it were plague-stricken. On 
the last occasion of her visit with the Prince Consort it is said 
that she was inexpressibly pained by some remarks made within 
earshot of her carriage on his appearance. We give this with 
some authority, and the Queen is a woman. The Prince of 
Wales went over without the Princess, and though the reason 
for her absence was apparent and all-sufficient, there were 
fhany who did not know it. What is required is that her 
Majesty, or some member of her family, should go amongst the 
peasantry, be seen by them, purchase estates, make improve- 
ments, and be felt as real personages—as kindly powers, and 
not as the distant, haughty oppressors which they are repre- 
sented to be by the Fenian agents of disaffection. At 
this moment, Lord Abercorn is the embodiment of a futile 
pageant, or, at best, a director of the police guided by a few 
lawyers in a Privy Council, and by instructions from head- 
quarters, which are not headquarters of Ireland. He may be 
sent about his business to-morrow. The Prince of Wales or 
Prince Alfred might fittingly learn the art of government in 
thiserucial school. Nor would the labour be entirely without 
its compensative intervals. ‘I'he privilege of saluting on the 
cheek the ladies who are presented would not be withheld. 
There are grouse in the mountains, deer in Kerry, foxes 
everywhere; and the climate is not worse, at any rate, than 
that of London. Nor if the post were to be regarded as more 
or less a condition of exile, need it be extended over an intolerable 
period. There are only a few hours between the two countries. 
Ireland has cost us enough to make it worth the while of a 
Royal Prince to endeavour to help us with the difficulty. The 
Irish are essentially loyal. One of the drawbacks to Mr. 
Bright’s tour was the want of sympathy with that democratic 
idea of which he is more or less the exponent. Fenianism 
would to a certainty resolve itself into a monarchical form if 
ever it got a chance of taking head in the country. During 


_ the French invasion the officers found it impossible to make 


the peasantry understand the doctrines of republicanism or to 
manifest the least enthusiasm about them. Whenever a 
member of the Queen’s family lands at Kingstown nothing can 
equal the excitement, almost ridiculous excitement, of the 
people. All that is wanted is a nucleus around which this 
feeling can centre, and that nucleus ought not to be withheld. 
The Roman Catholic priests are on the side of order, but they 
find it hard to praise us in the teeth not only of our mis- 
government but of the impolitic slights with which we play 
the game of their and our enemies. By all means let 
Fenianism be crushed, but where we can make friends we 
should not make foes. The Prince of Wales must prepare for 
a future different from that of his predecessors. Kingdoms must 
be governed by right of brain as well as by right of birth. 
There is even in England a sneaking regard for Cesarism as 
we see it working over the water on account of the vigour, 
directness, and unanimity of its action. The stir about Reform 
does not clash with this sentiment, it is merely a sentiment, 
but we retain this belief out of it, that princes will not be 
freed from responsibility when they are intrusted with power, 
that more will be expected from theni than the securing the 
perpetuity of the race or the mere fact of embodying in them- 
selves the fountain of honour. There is in the rising genera- 
tion, and even in our own, a strong utilitarian spirit, which 
while bowing to the old traditions and leal as ever to the 
Throne, still questions whatever is objectless or inefficient. 
‘With all our generosity, and we are generous to extravagance, 
we are approaching an era when national estimates will be 
reviewed in another light from that in which we surveyed them 
when the Crown was invested with a supernatural aureole in 
the eyes of a party in the State. It is significant that no 
such party now exists. 

The drift of our remarks is that the Prince of Wales, or 
Prince Alfred, who is now over twenty-two years of age, 
should occasionally go to Ireland and become acquainted with 
the habits and peculiarities of the people. A short term 
might first be spent with a Lieutenant, an experienced 
Governor like Lord Kimberley, who was thoroughly versed in 
Irish character and feeling. A Royal estate and residence 
should be purchased. By the Shannon, by the noble Blackwater, 
among the lovely lakes of Killarney, some glorious sites could 
be obtained. This would effect more than the Act of Union, 
which has failed as utterly to unite the two countries as if it 
had been devised with a contrary intention. It would give our 
Princes useful employment and render them prepared for the 
high destinies in store for them. The reproach that there are 
no loyal people in Ireland would no longer be made with even 
& momentary show of truth. Whatever prejudice the Queen 
or the Prince may have against the country, we are inclined 
to think a short sojourn among a warm-hearted and 





affectionate race would quickly dissipate. Of course, the 
Fenian business should be first disposed of—the patient should 
be convalescent before a tonic is prescribed ; but Fenianism, if 
it breaks out, will be quickly made an end of, and then we 
should like to see the simple remedy we propose put into 
operation. Our misgovernment of Ireland admittedly arises 
through ignorance. The proverb is reversed in her case, as it 
is the absence of familiarity which seems to breed contempt, if 
by a little kindly relationship, a cousinship, were brought 
about between us, our task of reorganization and recuperation 
would be rendered very much easier. 








LITTLE BLLLS. 


Tse lady whose indiscretion came unmistakably to light, 
excused herself, according to an old story, on the grounds that 
her fault was only a “little” one. The custom of looking at 
our follies through the wrong end of the telescope is prevalent 
enough, and people seem to derive a curious sort of comfort 
from the use of diminutives. In no instance is this so marked 
as in our affairs of account. A bill is always a “ little” one. 
No matter how long it is growing, even though it has attained 
maturity, although we might date its birth from a period suffi- 
cient to confer proportions of considerable magnitude on it, it 
is ever our little bill, and never, so to speak, gets out of the 
suckling epoch. Mr. Dickens alludes to the wonderful locomo- 
tive power in a bill, and its capacity for running ; but we believe 
that this is not more strange than its perennial juvenility. Age 
does not wither nor “ custom” stale the infinite variety of bills. 
At this season they are sent to us with the compliments, and 
as the dear things come trooping in, we are enabled to estimate 
the agreeable family of obligations which have sprung about us 
during the year. They are, to take a figure from a recent 
article of ours, the dead flies in the pot of Christmas oimtment: 
Man can no more escape the bills than the ills to which flesh is 
heir. No one ever yet succeeded in not owing his tailor. “I 
am a long time paying him,” writes Mr. Thackeray, referring 
to his, in a letter published a few weeks since, “ but I do pay 
him at last.” We must all pay the reckoning in the end; but 
why is it that clothes are so invariably given upon credit P and 
to what inscrutable turn in the civilized mind are we to attri- 
bute the dislike for squaring accounts immediately with the 
tradesman who takes our measure? To have their backs covered 
with a load of debt, and to walk abroad clothed with bills as 
with a garment, is literally the condition of a great many, and, 
indeed, of the majority of persons who are decently dressed. 
A fashionable tailor objects to being paid. , There is no paradox 
in saying that he would prefer an almost indefinite postpone- 
ment to a ready-money transaction. He wishes to have 
you on his books. There must be, beyond even the mere 
pleasures of profit, a secret delight in having you fixed 
in the ledger. He feels you are his, for clothes, from the 
date when you first told him to send home that walking suit. 
There is on your mind a sense of ultimate punishment and a 
sense of present recklessness, which may be compared to the 
frame of mind in which a poor gentleman is set when the big 
drum announces the ratification of his contract with the devil. 
He may command the whole establishment for the moment, 
revel in waistcoats to his heart’s content; but as sure as fate 
he knows the little bill, not yet bigger than a man’s hand, will 
enlarge (despite his still calling it a “little” bill) until it 
becomes “ very like a whale,” or assumes the terrible apparition 
of a hawk in the shape of the law. Jewellery embraces a class 
of goods which also inveigle us into the clutches of little bills. 
A lady often wears her husband’s embarrassments round her 
neck or on her arms. Milliners’ accounts take a great deal of the 
plum-pudding sentiment out of Christmas. It requires a large 
quantity of mistletoe-bush to disguise the vinegar of Madame 
Modiste’s little biil. Paterfamilias groans at the distracting 
document, and frowns over each item as though «lie saw ruin 
staring him in the face. In some households the lady manages 
to have the bill sent to herself, and to keep it under by pay- 
ments from time to time; but this arrangement has caused 
more misery and heart-burning than it ever obviated. French 
dramatists often make a situation out of the practice. The 
lady has contracted a little bill which goes beyond her ability 
to meet. She has a Platonic lover to whom she reveals her 
distress. The account is discharged, and by-and-by Monsieur 
le Mari suspects something is wrong; he watches his 
wife, and then we have a scene and a discovery, the 
details of which can be more conveniently imagined than 
described. Where a lady is independent, a lady in her own 
right, of course she can settle with her milliner herself ; but we 
would recommend the custom of the husband doing this office. 
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Ha man is a gentleman, he will never deny his wife a fair 
expenditure in dress, and if he is not a gentleman there 1s no 
more distinct manner in which a woman can call attention to 
the fact than by dressing shabbily, and mentioning to a few 
particular friends that she follows her husband 8 taste in that 
respect. Ladies should receive an extensive latitude in refer- 
ence to milliners’ accounts. There is nothing more vulgar or 
imane than the cheap fun on this point which pervades several 
ef our periodicals and newspapers. Extravagance should be 
written down, but it ought to be remembered that dress 
with a woman—ornamental dress—is an instinctive neces- 
sity. A lady nurtured and educated as a lady feels as 
much repugnance to plain and coarse dresses as she would 





to plain and coarse food, ill-cooked and ill-served. It frets 
her more than anything else to suppress a natural desire 
to appear attractive, a desire which never leaves her. T here- 
fore we would urge a stinting on the part of paterfamilias | 
elsewhere than in the milliner’s account. His wives and 
daughters should be decked rather above than below their 
stations, and he may be assured there is more chance of their 
appreciating the exertion he makes for them on this score than 
the exertions he might make, or the plans he might arrange, 
for their ment?! ‘i nprovement. 

Most of us can recall his first little bill. It was not 
anfrequently contracted with a toffy merchant, and when it 
reached a shilling the account became a nightmare, and a cold 
perspiration would burst out at the thought of it, and the 
confession and humiliation it involved. Years afterwards, 
when our little bills are no longer for sweetstuff, when the 

ts we stand in are down to us, and the wine we drink is 
unsettled for, we learn to accept the situation much easier, and 
to sleep with an undisturbed conscience. A man used to debt 
treats his little bills with a bold contempt, which, somehow or 
other, seldom does him any mischief. Your nervous, fidgetty 
creature, who gets into a dreadful quandary about a matter of 
fifty pounds, who offers part payments, and exhibits a tre- 
mendous anxiety to clear himself, is bullied by his creditors 
and the last pound of flesh is extorted from him; but your 
three or four hundred-pounder is treated very differently. As 
long as he can manage to look respectable, he will escape with 
mmpnunity. Dick Swiveller, whose “ little bills” are little, must 
travel by a circuitous route to cross the street; the promoter of 
a company, who fails for thirty thousand, who owes cooks, 
tailors, house-agents, and coachmakers, is allowed his swing to 
the last minute. The real victims of little bills are those who 
are afraid of them: grasp your nettle and the sting is taken 
eut of it. A story is told of a Galway squire who treated his 
friends to claret when that preparation was not at Gladstone 
price, On being remonstrated with on his extravagance when 
whisky, which he made on the premises, would have pleased 
his gnests just as well as Chateau Margeaux, he replied, “ Yes, 
but you see I can have the claret from my wine merchant while 
no one will give me credit for lemons to make the punch.” 
Irish gentlemen are said to be rather addicted to “ little ” bills, 
but we doubt whether as large a crop is not cultivated at this 
side of the water. Across the Channel, however, in the Flood 
and Grattan times, a few celebrated little bills were run up. 
“Bnek ” Whally, as he was called, a werber of Parliament 
who resided in the house now appropriated to the Catholic 
University, owed an immense sum. He went to Paris and 
figared in a coach with eight horses, describing himself as 
“an Irish gentleman who had come over to the Continent to 
retrench.” Nowadays Frenchmen are not far behind the 
inhabitants of these islands in the way of running accounts, 
and we suppose the custom is destined to become European, 
and to last as long as the world continues to employ tail 
and milliners—that is, for a period a litth ; 
Dr. Cumming to discover, 
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while he further enjoys the satisfaction of knowing that ina 
thousand _directions another supply is being laid in for him, 
Nearly every one hopes to be better in the new year, to mend 
his follies, to be more industrious, more amiable, and more 
pious; and the people who come to this resolution have invari. 
ably done so annually without, in nine cases out of ten, 
effecting the slightest practical amendment of their ways, They 
do not take into consideration that the impetus given by habit 
to character cannot be arrested at once, and that the mew year 
of the almanack is not distinctly or necessarily recognised ag 
the new year of the mind. It is very well for Mr. Tennyson 
to talk of literally ringing moral changes, and of our dissipating 
the mischief in us to the sound of a triple-bob, but we cannot 
be subjected to the miracle, and a man who insists with him. 
self ou being converted as the clock strikes omg a.m, 
January Ist, 1867, is simply the fool of an idea, who can 
measure the extent of his mistake by comparing his notions of 
amendment in 1866 with those which he now entertaims, and 
by finding that those notions never brought him an inch 
farther than a dog might go in following his tail. Wedo not 
say that an effort to improve is not always praiseworthy, but 
there is no more reason for improving in January than in 
December. The real excellence of this custom is that-——to use 
an expression applied to a different subject—it indicates the 
homage paid by vice to virtue. It shows that even a rogue, 
or a fellow who leads a foul life, has a sneaking regard for 
better things, and would like to get a clean bill of health for 
his conscience, just as he gets clean sheets to his diary. Until 
villany becomes chronic in “‘man or woman they are inclined 
to think we shall be different next year,” and occasionally they 
are different, but the difference is, unfortunately, without any 
distinction. 

Take last year’s diary, supposing you have jotted down a 
few items of events other than those of business, and place 
beside it the indexed and blank pages which are to be filled 
with the records of the present one. The interest of the 
written manuscript is almost exhausted already. The pleasures, 
pains, losses, gains, and sufferings might almost have happened 
to a stranger, for all you think of them. But there is some- 
thing very suggestive and in part awfully suggestive, in the 
white, unsoiled leaves. There is a spot of ground in the 
world which, if a man could only know with certainty, he would 
probably visit witha special curiosity, and that is the spot 
where he is fated to be placed when dead. Between the first 
and the last page of the diary for 1867 may we not uncon- 
sciously read a date which would possess a terrible significance 
for us if we were told that there we should stop, our ledger 
close, and the day and the month be transferred by our sor- 
rowing and disconsolate friends to the label which shines upon 
our coffin? This is not a sermon, but an essay, and the 
reflection is one quite within the province of the essayist. 
There is a stupid, or rather a cowardly fashion among modern 
writers (it proceeds from their intense wit, taste, and humour) 
to cut death in their lucubrations, and to prophecy as though 
such an interruption was unusnal and occasional. It was a 
poor feint of ‘‘alstaff’s to bid those about him not to remind 
him of his end, and his words show how deeply he did think 
of it; while Shakespeare, in the strange character which he 
drew of the pot-valiant knight, indicates his sympathy, even 
in comic writing, with those touches of nature which prove and 
attest our mortality. 

There is food for thought, too, in the, universal consent by 
which we exchange the mutual “Happy new year.” It may 
not mean more than “ yours sincerely ” at the end of a letter; 
but the concession to the idea of amiability implied in it is 
refreshing. We cannot make the year happier to a man by 
wishing it, no more than we can fill his purse or renew his hat 
by a similar expression of good will. But we display a desire 
which costs us nothing, and which, as its operation by us is 
quite impossible, is therefore to the fullest extent of which it 
is capable, stamped with its genuine worth. You cannot do 
more than wish your friends a happy new year. You do 
not know in what their happiness may consist, but the odds 
are that they are exactly in the same predicament. The 
vagueness of the courtesy is its chiefest charm; it is hedged, 
paradoxically enough, by its wideness, If you wished Jones 
to marry a wife, Jones having imparted to you in private that 
he was deeply in love, after the consummation of his hopes, 
Jones might feel anything but obliged to you. When your 
salutation is received with the customary ré ply, the creeting is 
perfected. And it is wonderful with what faith, in the teeth 
of experience, and with the warning of experience knelling in 
me apiahe ane 7 hoping, wishing, and trusting in this 

rs ~~ yom n reality it never comes—that ideal yeat 
replete with luck and fortune. It is as visionary as the fabled 
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isles of O’Brazil, which lay upon the rim of the sunset, and to 
gain which men had sailed and sailed into the dark, and never 
As the year opens, we have a secret and almost 
poetic credulity in better days. Our schemes are to prosper, 
our energies are to bring riper fruit. There may be a subtle 
and even an atmospheric influence to promote the feeling. The 
earth is ready to take the first and faintest quickening 
impulses of renewed life. We are linked to it, and there is a 
vague prompting for action within us, due to powers which we 
must call occult, for want of not seeing them. Hence that 
queer, pitiable accumulation of paving for Mephistopheles 
which we alluded to in the commencement of this article. 
Intentions, however, do not always fail, and a concurrence with 
the genial anniversary can do no harm, supposing for a moment 
it does supply a block or two for the infernal corridors. Indeed 
at the last moment we are inclined to disbelieve the truth of 
the expression from which the figure is taken. There is a far 
more beautiful idea inclosing this—that all good thoughts, 
thoughts of love, of charity, thotghts which are born of genius 
and virtue, never die, but are invested with form and colour, 
and will be recognised by us hereafter. Why not include good 
intentions, which are in a measure good deeds in the making P 
If we could only put them in this latter point of view, 
Mephistopheles should rest content with the native asphalt of 
his dominions, and good intentions—as the compliments of the 
season—would appear at least in the train of virtue. 


approached. 








FINANCIAL PROSPECTS OF 1867. 


Tur year now passed will long be remembered by all men 
who, to use a common expression, had any money to lose. It 
was not, like its predecessors 1847 and 1857, a period of com- 
mercial crisis. If merchants were ruined during the last twelve 
months, they fell as speculators and not as traders. The 
actual buying or selling of goods, produce, colonials, and other 
objects of ordinary barter, was by no means unprofitable in 1866. 
The few men who had the courage to keep aloof from all kinds of 
speculation, or rather who, in the previous two years, had not 
been seduced into joint-stock company share-taking, will hardly 
find the balance at their banker’s lower than it ought to have 
been on the 3lst of last month. But then comes the reflection, 
how few there are of such persons, and what a very small 
minority are there who have not lost, when compared with the 
many that have. In 1863, ’64, and 65, the whole world of 
England appeared to have gone mad with the idea that it was 
easy to build a fortune out of no capital, and that to make 
bricks without straw was by no means difficult. In 1866 came 
the counterstroke. People had sown the wind, and were 
obliged to reap the whirlwind. The shares that they held they 
could not sell; and what they could not sell they lost by. Nay, 
the debit side of the account was in thousands—in by far the 
greater number of cases more than even a total loss had to be 
submitted to. Happy those shareholders who, with still a 
house over their heads, clothing to wear, and food to eat, can 
speak about their losses as matters of the past, and can reckon 
that so many thousands of pounds, which a year ago were to 
their credit at Coutts’s, or the London and Westminster, are 
now where last year’s snow is. There is a class of men which 
has suffered, is suffering, and will suffer much more than these. 
Over the heads of the former there is still hanging the sword 
of liquidation, and they are yet ignorant what amount they 
will have to pay, or whether all they possess will suffice to 
provide for the calls upon their shares in the various companies 
which have only been useful in enriching the promoters, and 
are now putting money in the pockets of the accountants 
and attorneys who have the picking of the various defunct 
joint-stock bodies. 

And yet it must be allowed that the mischief of the past 
twelve months was not altogether owing to the mania for 
speculation. The dishonesty of the “ bearing” speculators, 
and the determination with which almost every capitalist ran 
down all kinds of securities, are more than sufficient reasons 
for the catastrophe of last summer. We all know that there 
were many excellent bond-fide undertakings which were hunted 
to death in order that, when killed, the “bears” might feed 
upon their dead bodies. If this plan of operations had been 
confined to the members of the Stock Exchange, no one would 
have much regretted if one half of that august body managed 
to ruin the other half. But the chief victims of the panic 
belonged to the outside public, whereas the inmates of “the 
house” nearly all contrived to make their fortunes. The losers 
amongst them were few, the winners very mauy. The men 
who. wrecked their all belonged chiefly to a class which could 
least of all afford to lose anything. Those who are made 
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beggars—partly by the rage for share speculations, but chiefly 
by the “bearing” swindles, the false reports, the forged 
telegrams, and the hundred other rascalities of money-making 
men—were nearly all persons who having little or nothing te 
lose, speculated freely with that little, and tie result is but toe 
well known. A more disastrous year in all financial matters 
has never been witnessed in England than that which has 
just now ended. There were very few men throughout the 
land who, on the 3lst December last, had not to lament being 
a very great deal poorer than they were twelve months pre- 
viously. But the pastis past: let the dead bury their dead. It 
behoves us now to look forward to the prospects of 1867. That 
there has been within the last two months an extraordinary 
revival of credit in all monetary circles, cannot for a momenf 
be denied. Whoever has now fair security to offer, can af 
once obtain credit, or loans, or discount, and ata very 
moderate rate of interest. Another most hopeful feature for 
the future is, that although money is plentiful, the public hag 
set its face so resolutely against the mass of joint-stock 
undertakings that the occupation of the promoter is gone, and 
the daily papers no longer enjoy the enormous revenues whick 
gigantic prospectuses used to bring to their coffers. In faet, 
the determination not to invest in new companies is almost 
more decided than we could wish to see. There are many 
perfectly legitimate undertakings which might be brought oat 
with a fair prospect of profits. 

A complaint is sometimes heard to the effect that, although 
money is now nominally cheap, the number of sound invest+ 
ments is so small, that a vast amount of capital remains 
locked up. This, however, is an error, or at any rate is made 
more of than facts can justify. No doubt there is a muck 
greater amount of caution exercised by investors than was the 
case two years, or even one year, ago. Still there is no want 
of capital whenever any really sound investment offers. But 
the fact is that so many people have been hard hit by English 
swindlers, and others have lost so much by the reckless 
“bearing” of English speculators, that good foreign securities 
are as much sought after at present as anything that can be 
offered at home. Witness the steady demand for all kinds ef 
American shares, whether railway stock, 5-20 bonds, or 
almost every other investment. The wonderful diminution im 
the United States debt, the extraordinary manner in which 
that energetic people are paying off their liabilities, the mar- 
vellously quick return to industry and order after a civil war 
of unprecedented magnitude in the history of the world—all 
these are reasons for the greatly increased avidity with which 
American securities are sought after. Fora time this may 
prove detrimental to many of our own financial undertakings, 
but have we not deserved that it should be so? As @ 
nation we went speculatively mad for a few years, and we 
are still paying the penalty of our folly. Still this 
cannot last, and, even as it is, there is for the time of 
year a more than average demand for good English invest- 
ments, and prices of all sound undertakings are certainly 
tending upwards. Nor is it at all likely that, as the year gets 
older, they will recede. In spite of Rome, Crete, Candia, 
Canada, the Fenians, and Mazzini, war in any part of Earope 
or with America, is extremely improbable. Both continents 
lately had enough of fighting to last them for some considerable 
time, and the master mind of the day is evidently determined 
that the World’s Fair at his capital shall not prove a failure. 
Tt is true that with us, as well as in France, the necessaries of 
life are high ; but whenever bread and meat are dear in these 
days, wages are raised in proportion, so that the one 
counterbalances the other. Moreover, in the lower as with 
the middle and higher classes, there is of late months @ very 
decided movement towards greater economy in living; and this 
will no doubt cause an increased distrust and fear of specula- 
tion. We have all learnt a very severe lesson, and it is only 
to be hoped that we may profit thereby. If no other benefit 
is to be derived from the past, we may, at any rate, be better 
able to distinguish between share-gambling and the safe invest- 
ment of savings or profits. The former, it is to be hoped, will 
in future be the exclusive privilege of the Stock Exchange ; the 
latter is one in which all men may legitimately employ the 
money they have by them. And the difference between these 
kinds of investments is already perceptible. Notwithstanding 
the time of year, and in spite of the weather, share markets 
are generally firm, prices are fairly kept up, and although there 
is an utter absence of wild speculation, the demand for every 
kind of safe investment is certainly steady, and by no means 
fluctuating. All this shows that those who are buyers intend 
mostly to be bond-fide holders, and that rash enterprise 18 now 
much more the excéption that the rule. 


Looking, therefore, at the financial future of the year from / 
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every point of view, there is nothing which can be regarded 
with alarm; but, on the contrary, those who have money 
have, if they are ordinarily prudent, every reason to expect a 
fair return for their investments. Those, on the other hand, 
who have no capital, and who in past times bought and sold 
shares upon credit, will have to turn their wits to some more 
honest undertaking ; and at this all honest men must rejoice. 
The speculator without capital is nothing more than a financial 
“ welcher.” If he wins, all goes right; if he loses, he cannot 
pay. From Exchange, as from the Turf, this kind of gentry 
should be expelled, and the safety of honourable-dealing men 
will be greatly increased. We can no more expect to make all 





share-speculation fair and above suspicion than to empty the | 


Thames with a teaspoon, but very much may be done towards 
purging it of its greatest scandals; and this is one of the 
monetary events which we may confidently look forward to in 
the coming year. 








THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Tue Crystal Palace had a narrow escape of being burnt 
down on Sunday last, an escape which is due to anything but 
good management. 


there. It is true that “a fireman was discovered vainly 
attempting to get one of the engines unshackled,” but he seems 
to have been the only approach to an official who, for some 
time at least, was to be found. When inquiry was made for 
superintendents, by another correspondent of the leading 
journal, “none had arrived ;” and, as we have seen, until the 
arrival of the resident engineer, there was not a man in the 
whole of that vast establishment who knew how to turn on the 
mains. ‘Then, as to the cause of the fire, we are told that it is 
supposed to have originated in a place used as a paint and 
store-room in the north-east corner of the building, and near 
the water tower. Next to this room was the boiler of a 
powerful steam-engine used in pumping water, and separated 
from the room by aslight wall. After the fire a hole was found 


| in this partition, and the fire-box of the boiler had been driven 


from its place in the direction of the wall. Now what is the theory 
which has been built upon these facts? It is, “ that some one 
in charge of the boiler may have banked up his fire, closed the 
door of the furnace, and left the place.” Thus, gas was gene- 


| rated, which, mixing with the atmosphere, exploded, made a 


| breach in the wall, and set the paint-room on fire. 


Had the wind been as favourable as the | 


other conditions under which the fire broke out, we should | 
probably have to write of the Palace as of a thing which on | 


Saturday last was, and which to-day is not. 


But the wind | 


for once did not fan the “ devouring element” so as to aid it | 


in its work, but, on the contrary, stood, if wind can be said to 
stand, between it and its victim, and did what wind could to 
supply the place of water in driving the flames back. There 
was much need of something to supply that vacant place. The 
Palace stood on Sunday last in the plight of the Ancient 
Mariner, with “ water, water everywhere, and not a drop to 
drink.” When we read now of the thousands of tons and 
millions of gallons of water—of the prodigious tanks and 
reservoirs which were close at hand—it seems almost a miracle 
that fire should have been allowed to hold its own in the Palace 
for an hour after its discovery. But British incompetence will 
triumph over the most favourable conditions. 
great building in or about London of which you could reasonably 
say that it might set disaster by fire at defiance, except this 
one. The difficulty was to see by what ingenious contrivance 
fire was to obtain any hold of it. To say nothing of the 
materials of which it is constructed, and putting aside the 
fountains and lakes on the terraces and in the grounds, 
there is at the top of each of the two water-towers 
a tank 42 feet 6 inches in diameter, by 38 feet deep, capable 
of containing 700 tons of water. At the north end of the 
Palace—the end where the fire broke out—there is an open 
reservoir covering an acre and a half, and ordinarily containing 
5,500,000 gallons of water. Near to it are two raised tanks 
that will hold 207,360 gallons. Here was water enough almost 
to drown the Palace, and before which the fire could not have 
held its ground for ten minutes, if, as ought to have been the 
case, these superabundant resources could have been brought 
into play. But as ill-luck or bad management would have it, 
when the fire was discovered there was no one in the Palace 
who knew how to turn on the mains properly, until the resident 
engineer arrived some twenty minutes or half an hour afterwards. 
Up to that time the pressure of water was so feeble that it was 
hardly sufficient to force open the canvas hose belonging to the 
company. 
mains fully turned on, a new evil presented itself. The water 
now came in such force that it burst the hose, and the fire 


There is no | 


But when the engineer did arrive, and had the | 


continued master of the situation until the Croydon and Clap- | 
ham engines arrived, two hours after the outbreak, with hose, 
which had not the disadvantages, first, of being made of canvas, | 


and next, of being rotten. With efficient engines and efficient 
hose the flames were now beaten back, but not before they had 
destroyed almost the whole of the northern transept, containing 
the Tropical Department; the whole of the natural histor 
collection; the Assyrian, Alhambra, and Byzantine paseer 
the Queen’s apartments, the Library, &c. ' 
But the canvas hose and the absence of any one who knew 
how to turn on the mains were not the worst part of the 
business. How the Palace is guarded, as a rule, on the first 
day of the week we do not know, but on this occasion it seems 
to have been left alone in its glory—it and the fire which was 
tna it of a considerable part of its glory. No doubt there 
re per 
pote greg oy or the doors could not have been opened 
without. But to one of the latter who, in a ] 3 
relates what he saw and what he looked spades 
appeared that there were no officials within the bu 
though he could hardly have failed to see them had the 
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y been 


were preparing to force an entrance from | 


see, it | 
ilding, | 


That such 
a cause of fire should be possible speaks volumes. But it is 
of a piece with the whole of the arrangements, or absence of 
arrangements, which this occurrence has revealed. The staff 
of the Crystal Palace were making holiday ; the officials, the 
superintendents, the resident engineer, were absent. The “ some 
one” who had charge of the boiler, banked up his fire and 
went to spend the rest of the day wherever his inclination took 
him. There was no one in authority, no one to see that the 
people who had duty to do did it, no one todo the duty. The 
Palace and the boiler were left to take care of themselves, and 
the result was that the boiler supplied the fire and the Palace 
the fuel for a very beautiful, but very expensive, bon-fire. 

If it were of any use to attempt to “improve” an event of 
this kind, we might point out the peril in which most of our 
great buildings stand of a similar calamity. In no case is the 
maxim “ Obsta principiis” more in point than in the case of 
fire. The moment it is discovered it should be met with “ the 
opposing element,” and if we had anything like efficient 
municipal government there would be a probability of doing 
this. We should have hydrants with a sufficient pressure of 
water to dispense with the aid of fire-engines, and within a few 
hundred yards of every house there could be a store-house for 
all the requisite appliances, of which every policeman should 
have the key. We should not as now, when a fire breaks out, 
have to send messengers in all directions for the turnkey, who, 
while the house is burning, may be taking his ease in his tap- 
room. Even ifthe policeman, true to his antecedents, was not to 
be found when he was most wanted, the storehouse could be 
broken open, and key and hose brought at once into action. 
But when we speculate on what might be done under efficient 
municipal government, we are building castles in the air. We 
have this week seen the traffic of the streets of London almost 
entirely suspended, because there has been rather a heavy fall 
of snow. Where it fell there it lay. All that was done was 
to warn householders and shopkeepers that they were bound, 
under a penalty of 40s., to have the snow removed from before 
their houses, thus throwing a public duty on the shoulders of 
private individuals, and practically rendering the passage over 
the pavements more dangerous than before. This is simply 
disgraceful, but it is also essentially English. 








THE MORALITY OF BETTING. 


THERE are few things so traditionary as moral maxims; for 
while they have sufficient generality to secure the intellectual 
interest, they, at the same time, are close enough to facts to 
obtain the testimony and approbation of that judgment which 
is founded upon the evidence of the senses. Hence it is that 
so many ambitious young clergymen and thoughtful old ladies 
of the upper and middle classes season their conversation 
with these old and respectable truths. For so they are not only 
feeding their intellectual pride with the luxury of using words 
a little removed from common use, but, as they piously imagine, 
they are sowing in the ears of their contemporaries avhat 
more vulgar seed-sower would call “a valuable artiele’ But 
like all other truths which have become traditionary, moral 
generalizations are apt to be divorced so long from the facts 
upon which they are based, that a period arises when their 
applicability to facts is with difficulty made out, and a genera- 
tion springs up hardy enough to question their legitimacy and 
speak of them with a self-satisfied contempt. Then comes the 
scared uplifting of holy hands and the less holy utterance of 
outraged propelety ; but there the ordinary Christian stops, 
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mor can he advance a single reason to stay the ruin of his 
crumbling ethics ; he is thrown back upon the teaching of his 
childhood, and he only knows that this is right and that is 
wrong, because his mother or his great aunt on the father’s 
side used to tell him so. For example, the naughtiness of 
betting was a subject carefully instilled into most of us so 
soon as we came to learn the value of money as a circulating 
medium. Some there are who may remember the anxious look 
and threatening gesture that accompanied the discovery of 
their boyish bet; but, beyond being told that “ betting is very, 
very wrong,” few have been fortunate enough to obtain from 
their parents any rational exposition of the matter. On the 
contrary, such and similar knotty questions are unreservedly 
thrown into the hands of the gentler sex, who, with all their 
fine capacity for thinking and doing what is right and beauti- 
fal, can seldom show any reason why they should act in this 
manner rather than in that. Hence it is that we usually grow 
into manhood and enter upon life with nothing to regulate our 
conduct but a catalogue of semi-detached maxims, the wisdom 
of a bygone age. These the ingenious sceptic shivers at a 
breath, and we are left devoid of principles; our sails are set, 
but the rudder is gone. 

The history of opinion upon the subject of betting is an 
example of this :—the moral teacher comes forward, expressing 
himself with some warmth upon the wickedness of those who 
are on the “turf;” the bookmaker follows by gently inquiring 
why his kind friend thinks betting to be wrong. Upon this, 
the exponent of morality dwells with considerable unction 
upon the risks attending such bold speculations, involving, it 
may be, together with the ruin of the man who makes the bets, 
that of his wife, children, and dependents, to which he perhaps 
adds the necessity of associating with persons of immoral 
character; so that, in short, the evil of betting may be 
summed up in the material harm which it does to one’s friends, 
and the moral harm which it does to oneself. But at this 
period of the controversy the wicked man makes answer in the 
following manner :—‘“I only do,” he says, “ what every mer- 
chant and broker in the City does every day; if you condemn 
me, you must condemn them; but if you condemn them, you 
prove your unfitness to argue at all upon practical, every-day 
subjects, for everybody knows that without speculation trade 
would stagnate, and dull trade means suspension of labour, 
diminution of wealth and all the resulting miseries of a popu- 
lation out of work. So much for that; but, again, you 
produce the harm caused by excessive betting as evidence of 
the absolute evil of betting in general. That is absurd. You 
might as well go about to prove that partaking of venison 
was a deadly sin, because certain persons at certain seasons 
of the year persist in eating it to excess. You are guilty of 
the same logical blunder as the teetotallers. But if I 
never stand to lose more than I can pay, I don’t see how 
your censure affects me. And then, as to my being obliged 
to associate with immoral persons, I don’t see how in this I 
am worse off than the clergy or the police, whose business it is 
to hunt up and make the acquaintance of the greatest rascals we 
have in our cities; and if they are not contaminated by the inter- 
course, why should I be delivered over to perdition?” This is the 
kind of retort which reduces the popular moralist to unwilling 
silence; he has nothing left him but to reiterate his belief that 
betting is wrong; meanwhile, the versatile frequenter of the ring 
leaves the field, whistling a pan in honour of his victory. So far 
we have only repeated the arguments currently used in discussing 
this question; but perhaps we may be permitted to go a little 
further, and examine the defence put forward by the gambler. 
It is evident that the analogy which the betting man claims 
to establish between his own conduct and that of the speculatiug 
trader is by no means complete in some of the most important 
particulars. The former has by his speculations only succeeded 
in effecting a transfer of money from another man’s pocket to 
his own, the latter has been causing wealth, whether necessaries 
or luxuries, to be transferred from a place where they are little 
wanted to a place where they are more wanted; he is thus 
working in accordance with the interests of society; in short, 
he is doing good to his fellow men, whether he wishes to do so, 
or whether he merely acts from selfish motives. But those 
who spend their lives on the turf, and maintain themselves by 
betting, are in fact the drones of society. They have not done 
@ single thing to enrich the world’s store of physical or mental 
comforts; they can only be idle because others have laboured, 
and the effect of their example is to induce the industrious to 
forsake the hard toiling after wealth, which will benefit others 
as well as themselves, for the dangerous but more attractive 
attempt to grasp the symbol of wealth, which can be of use 
only to the possessor. Thus it is from a consideration of the 
social effects of betting that we can alone determine its moral 














position in the scale of human actions. But if we find it 
working ill to society, we must endeavour to fix such a stigma 
upon it, as shall deter the most sensitive to shame from 
indulging in its practice. Life is a web so closely interwoven 
that we may not suffer any of the threads to lie slack without 
injuring the economy of the whole fabric; it is the conscious- 
ness of this truth that lends vitality to most of the maxims of 
popular morality: hence it is that, though the conduct of the 
merchant may not be more moral than the conduct of the 
gambler, in so far as the motives are concerned, for they may 
both be entirely under the influence of selfish motives, yet the 
consequences of his acts are so much more beneficial to society 
than are those which follow from the acts 6f the latter, that a 
certain spice of goodness seems to float about the merchant, 
while the gambler stands out in all his dark selfishness, relieved 
by no background of utilities produced and services rendered, a 
useless and a dangerous member of society; useless, because he 
takes no part in creating wealth for the relief of man’s estate; 
dangerous, because he is likely to drag honest men down in his 
own ruin. It is clear that this only applies to the professional 
gambler; young ladies may still wager their pairs of gloves 
without materially shaking the foundations of society. 








VULGARITY. 


THERE are few who are strong-minded enough to be able to 
bear with ordinary composure the charge of being vulgar. It 
is a term of reproach peculiarly offensive to the persons to whom 
it is applied. It is a reflection upon mind and manners which 
those who flatter themselves that they are fit for any society, no 
matter how high and exclusive, resent as a disqualification for 
the object of their lofty pretension. It is remarkable how 
many men who are perfectly callous to charges of a grave 
character, affecting morals in their highest sense, quail 
before others which, though comparatively slight, affect their 
social position, or interfere with their popularity in society. 
Few of these minor offences against good morals act more as 
a ban and a bar than vulgarity of mind and manners. The 
former, inasmuch as it is more deeply seated, and is a radical 
defect, is a serious matter, and almost beyond the reach of 
remedies; while the latter may be only the result of early 
education and associations, or a purely conventional question 
in no way affecting the many high and noble qualities which 
may lie below the surface.- It is not an easy matter to define 
it, and say in what it consists, because it is a term which is 
capable of being applied in so many different ways, and, in 
some measure depends both upon the mode in which it is 
used and the person who uses it. In its primary sense of 
“mean” and “common” it does not express what we desire 
to have expressed. “ Pretension” would, perhaps, best repre- 
sent the most offensive form of vulgarity. It is, by no 
means, the mere accident of birth or education, nor is it 
confined to any particular class. While some of the 
poorest are untainted by it, it disfigures many of the 
upper classes, and even among the upper ten thousand its 
traces are to be found, so that there is no privileged class 
which can boast of being exempt from it. Wherever people 
magnify themselves unduly, endeavouring to exalt themselves 
above their condition in life, not by honest industry or the 
cultivation of natural gifts, or legitimate enterprise, but by 
self-inflation—by pretending to be that which they are not, and 
affecting a superiority to which they are not entitled—vulgarity 
lies at the rcot of it all like a cankerworm. There are persons 
who are always struggling to get beyond the limits of the circle 
to which they naturally belong, by dint of that particular kind 
of impudence which is known by the name of “ brass.” Widow 
Barnaby is a striking instance of the phase to which we allude, 
and she illustrates very forcibly the height to which such pre- 
tensions can be carried. Such persons are well known through- 
out society as “pushing people;” people who neglect no 
opportunity of making themselves important ; who impose upon 
their friends by the most pretentious vaunts, and are ever on 
the alert to make acquaintance with their superiors, taking 
advantage of every incident by which they may give others the 
impression that they are living on terms of intimacy with the 
grandees of the world. It is their object to force themselves 
into the higher grades of society, and they are ready to bear 
any amount of snubbing in the attainment of that object. 
That which would distress and put to shame any one with 
an ordinary amount of self-respect, they bear with wonderful 
indifference; and they have been known to gam their point 
by the mere persistency with which they have tired out* 


opposition. 
As all pretension has, as such, the taint of vulgarity, the 
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effort to appear rich, or at least better off than is prot 
with reality and truth, is vulgar. Where the desire of = ng 
a display in public is so strong that people do not hesitate s 
meannesses in private life, which are utterly at variance den 
the reputation they aim at acquiring, the same tart 38 ; 
work. But, perhaps, one of the most offensive forms of vul- 
garity is to be found among the nouveau riches. All hotioat 
is due to him who, by patient and persevering industry, 
regulated by uprightness and integrity, raises himself and his 
family above that position which his birth assigned to him. 
We by no means grudge him one iota of his success and 
reward; on the contrary, we are ready to pay him the tribute 
he so well deserves., But if he becomes proud of his wealth ; 
is ostentatious of it; takes pains to proclaim it ; values things 
for their mere cost, and people for their money; is fond of 
hearing, and of making others hear, of his unbounded wealth ; 
endeavours to rival his neighbours in lavish expenditure for 
the sake of notoriety—he is deserving of all contempt, and is 
neither more nor less than a vulgar man. It is not that he 
pretends to anything which he has not got, and fairly got; 
but that he vaunts and prides himself uponit. So also every 
one who glorifies himself on account of his ggssessions, be they 
what they may, is vulgar. There are merkeWho make them- 
selves their centre, and never get beyond it. Their dogs, 
their horses, their houses, their gardens, their pictures—their 
possessions in some shape or form-——engross their thoughts, 
and are the unvarying theme of their conversation. But 
pride of rank is perhaps the most offensive and unpardon- 
able of all forms of vulgarity. It is.its very essence. ‘T'o look 
down on all the world that is not elevated to the same strata 
of society ; to despise every one whose brow is not surmounted 
by a coronet, and who cannot claim equality of rank; to speak 
with contempt of the lower orders as people of another clay ; 
to consider all who are not in their “ society,” as outcasts from 
civilization, and to act towards them with contempt or super- 
cilious indifference, is the very acme of vulgarity. Yet it is 
by no means rare. There are those who are so proud of their 
rank, that they have their coronet stamped or painted on every- 
thing they possess, and even go so far as to call their husband 
or father “The Marquis,” or “The Earl,” as if there were no 
other; or to speak of them as “ their Lordships.” This is the 
most inexcusable form of vulgarity, because it occurs where 
one would least expect to find it. In nine cases out of ten 
rank is the mere accident of birth, reflecting no special credit 
on the possessor; and when it is mage the cloak for imperti- 
nence or presumption, it loses its value. In the case of the 
“parvenu,’ or of those who marry for rank, it is not to be 
wondered at that it becomes a matter for self-glorification ; but 
in the presence of a man of noble mind and simple manners, 
who guides his life by the sound principles of right and wrong, 
never deviating from the straight course, all worldly distinctions 
of rank and money sink to nothing. Such men are to be found 
in every rank of life, among the poor as among the rich. 
Refinement of mind and character tender and thoughtful con- 
sideration, for others are not necessarily confined to any par- 
ticular class. 

Closely connected with this subject there lies a danger to 
which every one is more or less prone. We are all apt to view 
ourselves, our life, our manners and customs, with leniency and 
indulgence, and to condemn all that differ from them as faulty 
in some degree. It is perhaps natural to do so. Every man 
is disposed to honour and value customs and habits of thought 
and life which he has learned from those he is bound, by the 
law of nature and of God, to reverence. But we should be 
careful, in passing judgment upon others, to discriminate 
between what offends against good taste and feeling and what 
offends our own conventionalities. 





The former is a radical 
defect, the latter may be a mere difference of expression which 
calls for the exercise of our charity. It is quite true, that if 
we desired to draw a picture of the most perfect manners, we 
should make our selection from the highest classes of society. 
We should look among them for examples of those gifts and 
graces, natural and acquired, which go to constitute a gentle- 
man. From habit, tradition, and association, they possess a 
claim which others have not: and though blots may be found 
and exceptions also, yet in the main they exhibit that which 
all men desire more or less to imitate. 

if we desire to arrive at a correct style 
should go to the higher classes and see 
The language of the lower orde 
vincialisms and slang, that no one would take it as his 
model. In our own country, each district and county has 
its own peculiar dialect and accent; and we all know how 
easily a north-countryman may be distinguished from his 
more southern neighbours. So also with regard to phrases 
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and mode of expression. We should expect to find it among 
the higher orders of society both purer and more refined, 
“The metropolis, the Court, the great houses of the land, are 
the centres to which at stated times the country comes up ag 
to shrines of refinement and good taste; and then, in due time, 
the country goes back again home, enriched with a portion of 
those social accomplishments which those very visits serve to 
call out and heighten in the gracious dispensers of them.” aif 

It requires, however, the greatest circumspection not to ride 
this theory too hard, so as to escape the danger to which we 
have alluded, of denouncing as vulgar those who, from living 
outside a particular circle, have not acquired a familiarity with 
certain conventionalities. Expressions change with the lapse 
of years, and certain phrases, which were in vogue at one time, 
become obsolete. The word“ gentlemanlike” is generally preferred 
to “gentlemanly.” Gold is no longer miscalled * goold,” nor 
china,“ chaney;” nor Rome,“‘Room;” norJames,“Jeames.” Our 
forefathers had their knives fashioned expressly to facilitate the 
distressing operation of “eating with them;” but that abuse 
of them, to the neglect of the fork, at once stamps a man as 
a stranger to the cnstoms of good society. The term “ vulgar ss 
being so wide and comprehensive, it is almost impossible to 
define it; and the difficulty is increased a hundredfold by the 
way in which it is recklessly and indiscriminately used by 
persons who either cannot or will not distinguish between that 
which is really and intrinsically vulgar and that which is 
merely conventional. It is on this account that some persons 
protest altogether against the use of the word. They have 
heard persons denounced, and have seen them branded, as 16 
were, till “society ” has put them “on the Index,” because 
some phrase or manner has escaped them which does not 
coincide with the decrees of the upper ten thousand; while, 
perhaps, a real vulgarity is overlooked in those over whom the 
same immaculate ten have cast their protecting hand. 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Sparn, which has been hovering on the very edge of revolution 
for the last few weeks, and not far from the edge for several 
years, has just been favoured by a coup d’état, which may be 
the forerunner of a popular outbreak, or the beginning of @ 
long period of national slavery. The Queen, finding the 
Opposition in the Cortes too strong for her schemes of reaction, 
determined on dissolving Parliament. Hearing of this design, 
the Liberal members, headed by Sefior Rios Rosas, the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber, met to protest, and to present direct to 
her Majesty an address praying that the decree might not be 
published; but the Government was determined to be before- 
hand with them, and accordingly orderéd the arrest of Rios 
Rosas, Salaverria, Fernandez de la Hoz, Herrera, Robertz, and 
others, to the number in all of 164 deputies. How these gehtile- 
men were apprehended does not seem to be clear. Directions 
were issued for closing the Legislative Palace against all bat 
Conservative members provided with tickets of authorization; 
buat whether the protestors were arrested in endeavouring t0 
force their way in, or at the Royal Palace, whither they may 
possibly have gone to present their petition, we have yet to 
learn. Nor do we know with certainty what has become of 
them—some accounts stating that they have been banished to 
Porto Rico and the Canaries, while others only mention the 
arrest. ‘This took place on the 30th of December (last Sunday), 
and a new Cortes is convoked for the 3lst of March. Arrests 
have been ordered of all persons who shall attempt to hold 
meetings for the discussion of the protest, and Madrid is at 
present in a state of siege. That Spaniards are ready to bear 
a great deal of oppression with patience, the whole course of 
their history but too clearly proves ; but there may be a limit,— 
and a despotism without glory, headed by a woman without 
honour, aud now past the attractions and the romance of 


youth, may be too much for the countrymen of Cortez and 
Pizarro to endure. 





GARIBALDI has been pronouncing on the Kastern question. In 
a letter to a friend near London, dated “ Caprera, Dec, 18th,” 
he reproaches us for allying ourselves with such Powers as 
Austria and Turkey, and, to illustrate the despotism existing 
in the latter empire, relates that one day, in the port of 
Olivieri, in the island of Mitylene, he inquired of % Greek 
peasant the reason why he did not gather up the olives that 
lay rotting on the ground; to which the man replied, “ Because 
the Pasha buys up all the olives, and we are compelled to 
deliver them to him at such a low price that it would not pay 
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the expense of gathering them in.” Garibaldi then alludes to 
the unspeakable corruption of Turkish morals, and continues :— 
“Well, now I have laid before you the condition of the 
Christians under Islam; and Britain—the classic ground of 
human rights, the protectress of the oppressed, the ematicipatress 
of the slave—persists in upholding these fruits of a despotism 
the most inhuman and the most monstrous. In 1827, England, 
France, and Russia, in one of those outbursts of generosity 
which God sometimes excites in great minds, accomplished one 
of those facts which, in the history of nations, are followed by 
universal gratitude. Let them complete the sublime task—let 
them spare to humanity a fresh torrent of blood—and they 
will receive from her a thousand benedictions.” The great 
Italian agitator seems to forget that we are not at the present 
moment doing anything to uphold the integrity of Turkey, 
and that to enter into a crusade for the deliverance of the 
Christians would be simply to set Europe in a flame. When- 
ever “the Eastern question” is again open, our main business 
will be to see that Russia do not turn it to her advantage. 





NotwitustTaNnDine its strong centralized power, and its 
frequent interference with individual action, there is probably 
no European Government more amenable to public opinion 
than that of France. This has been seen on many occasions, 
and it is the ‘safety-valve which prevents awkward explosions 
—a resource which the Government of Louis Philippe, with 
all its ‘“ Constitutionalism,” generally disregarded. Public 
opinion has declared against the scheme for the reorganization 
of the army, and the Government has accordingly introduced 
into it what the Patrie calls “ profound modifications.” These 
modifications give greater latitude with regard to exemption 
than the project as originally announced; the old number of 
the annual contingent, 100,000 men, is to be maintained, and 
this force is to be voted, as usual, by the Corps Législatif. The 
active army is to consist permanently of 400,000 men, to 
which will be added the ordinary reserve, constituted as at 
present,—the “national reserve,” formed of those young men 
who have escaped the conscription by drawing good numbers 
(to be called out only in case of war, and by a vote of the Corps 
Législatif)—and the “ Garde Nationale Mobile,” consisting of 
old scldiers who have served in the active army or the reserve. 
On one point, however, the Government seems determined— 
and that is that every citizen must inscribe his name on the 
rolls of the national reserve. The contemplated modifications 
seem to have been well received by the independent press; and 
those who opposed the scheme at first are now inclined to 
support it. ‘The Emperor has done wisely in reconsidering his 
project; but, even as it stands, a large demand is made upon 
the youth of France. 





At is not so quiet at Rome as at first appeared. On the 
16th of December, the walls were covered with a manifesto 
printed by the Republican clandestine press, and signed “The 
Committee of Action,” which, after reminding the people that 
the French army has quitted Italy, and that “a few Papal 
bravos and a rabble rout of foreigners” remain to hold in 
check the heroes of 1849, who repulsed Oudinot from their 
walls, proceeds :—‘“ All true Liberals feel the necessity of 
rallying our forces for the purpose of uniting in one supreme 
unanimous effort. We are on the watch for the opportune 
moment for insurrection, and preparing the elements of victory. 
Until that moment arrives, be upon your guard against all 
unknown agitators, and avoid all tumult or disorder, which 
might be a snare laid for you by your enemies. In the mean 
time, prepare calmly and resolutely for. battle; when the hour 
of deliverance sounds, we will call you to arms. Long live free 
Rome, the capital of Italy!” Will this extreme party succeed 
in its designs? That depends upon whether the Government 
of Victor Emmanuel can make a satisfactory, and above all a 
speedy, arrangement with the Pope. If not, the Roman 
Government must prepare to face the Revolution. 


“ Aw Inhabitant of Warsaw” writes to the Daily News to 
communicate an act of great kindness performed by the Prince 
of Wales while in Russia. Count Stanislas Zamoyski, son of 
Count Andrew, was sent to Siberia; without accusation or 
trial, because he was supposed—though apparently without 
sufficient grounds—to have been concerned in an attempt to 
assassinate the Lieutenant of the Kingdom of Poland by the 
exploding of a bomb under his carriage. An amnesty was 
proclaimed on the recent marriage of the heir to the throne ; 
but this, according to the correspondent of the Daily News, is 





a mere sham, intended to deceive Europe. 





i 





Young Zamoyski, 
however, has really been set at liberty—the only one out of 
the numerous condemned patriots who have been nominally 
pardoned by the late edict. This is owing to the intercession 
of the Prince of Wales, who took the opportunity of his recent 
visit to the Russian Court to solicit the release of the unfortu- 
nate nobleman. So considerate an act will make the Prince 
popular abroad, while it will add to the regard in which he is 
held at home. 





Ir a proclamation, which Reuter’s despatch informs us was 
promulgated in Mexico on the 5th of December, be, genuine, the 
Emperor Maximilian is evidently resolved to hold his ground 
to the last. He will remain at the head of affairs, and promises 
to convoke a national congress ona most ample and liberal 
basis, where all political parties can participate, and it wilk be 
for this congress to decide whether the empire shall continue 
to exist. In the meantime, the American House of Represen- 
tatives has resolved to give unfaltering support to the Executive 
in vindicating the policy of the Republic against foreign armed 
intervention, a specially in respect to Mexico. What 
America will 4o ains to be seen. It must, however, adopt 
a course somiewhat more effectual than the mission of General 
Sherman and Minister Campbell, who are said to have occupied 
themselves ip cruising about the Gulf, and up and down the Rio 
Grande in vam search for ‘the Government to which they are 
accredited, 

Ir is the custom of the Oxford lodge of the ancient order of 
Druids to celebrate the opening of the new year by a banquet 
in the Town Hall. On this festive occasion both the borough 
members are wont to attend, and to favour so many of their 
constituents as happen to be present with their views on 
things. As, however, Mr. Cardwell is at present in Italy, 
where he forms one of that group of British statesmen who are 
furnishing so much occupation to the Continental gobe-mouches, 
his decdrous and highly funereal eloquence was wanting to the 
solemnity of the occasion. Mr. Neate thus gained an oppor- 
tunity, of which he was not slow to avail himself, if we may 
judge from the length at which the paucity of other more 
interesting matter has induced the morning papers to report 
his discursive and dishevelled oratory. It is not easy to 
understand the exact position which he occupies in the political 
world; for, although he declined to say whether he was or was 
not prepared to vote for manhood residential suffrage, he added 
that, if Mr. Gladstone were to propose it, and Mr, Cardwell 
were to second it, he should be ready to vote for it. While he 
deprecated the way in which Mr. Bright and others haye 
recently spoken of the House of Commons, he described their 
conduct in reference to Parliamentary Reform during the last 
session in terms which, if well deserved, imply their utter 
condemnation as a legislative assembly. It is difficult, indeed, 
to say whether the mode in which they are supposed to have 
acted or the mode in which that action was described by 
the honourable member is the most childish :—“ It was a very 
extensive measure, and nobody liked to be reformed. It was 
like a dose of physic. The best boy was, no doubt, he who 
took his medicine with alacrity the first time it was tendered 
to him; but still they did not call a boy a very bad hoy 
because he refused to take it at once, or even because 
he might rejoice to see the nauseous potion spilt.” When 
a member who professes to be anxious for Reform can attempt 
to gloss over the hostility of the House of Commons to it by 
such contemptible twaddle as this, it is not surprising that 
doubt and distrust, even of professing Liberals in Parliament, 
take possession of the popular mind, and that the masses who 
are excluded from Parliament place more confidence in 
action without than in action within the walls of Parliament. 
The feebleness of Mr. Neate’s political fibre is, however, still 
more clearly shown by the horror and alarm which he 
expressed at the recent Reform demonstrations. Although he 
is willing to allow public meetings for the purpose of discussion, 
he cannot bear the notion of “ demonstrations of numerical 
force.” Least of all can he think of tolerating anything of the 
kind in the metropolis, which, for some inscrutable reason, is 
to be placed under more stringent restrictions than the country 
in general with respect to the expression or “ demonstration” 
of its opinions. Now we must say at once that nothing can be 
more repulsive to us than this kind of talk, which people like 
Mr. Neate are repeating from the “ thoughtful” or “ culti- 
vated” press. So long as the peace is kept and violence is 
neither threatened nor apprehended, Englishmen have, if they 
like, a perfect right to demonstrate their numerical foree. 
So long as they are excluded from the franchise it is the only 
way in which the working classes can make their opinions 
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nifest in a tangible form, and can rebut the charge ) 
political apathy tecaght against them. Without such + vata 
strations of numerical force,” none of those great and beneficen 
agitations which have made the country what it is, was ever 
brought to a successful issue. Our forefathers—nay, = 
the men of the last generation—were never terrified at t - 
sight of a few score thousand persons meeting together; ws 
they had far greater reason than we have to dread the turbu- 
lence of such assemblies. This new-fangled dread of popular 
demonstrations is a wretched piece of affectation, which is 
characteristic enough of the kid-gloved politicians of West-end 
clubs, but is altogether foreign to the healthy robustness of 
English public life. 





In a speech which he has just made at the annual meeting 
of the Stroud Rifle Corps, Mr. Horsman reviewed at some 
length the present political situation. Such an occasion seems 
rather an odd one for the delivery of such an address. But 
we can quite understand that the course which he has taken 
in Parliament for several years has rendered it difficult for the 
right hon. gentleman to meet his constituents generally, or even 
to make his appearance amongst them in any more public 
manner than that which he adopted in the present instance. 
It is certainly probable that if he combined the advocacy of 
increased navy estimates with opposition to the extension of 
the franchise, any less select or less peculiarly constituted 
assembly than that which he made the recipient of his opinions 
would have listened to him with little favour, even if they had 
heard him out. That our army should be rendered more 
efficient, and that means should be adopted to encourage enlist- 
ment, we are quite prepared to concede to him; but we are 
convinced that this may be done without increasing the public 
burthens, by reducing much of our present wasteful expenditure, 
and that it can only be effected by abolishing the purchase 
system, and opening up a military career to the private and 
to the poor officer as well as to the officer who is able to buy 
himself into high rank. With respect to Ireland, his views 
appear, as they are reported, to be more than a little contra- 
dictory. For while he admits that our legislation in reference 
to that country was for centuries unjust and cruel, he refuses 
for all practical purposes to draw the obvious inference that that 
legislation is in a great measure the cause of her present misery 
and discontent, and that we can only remove these evils 
by measures which will meet the national complaints and 
the national wishes. According to him, the root of 
the Irish difficulty lies in the fact that there are no 
coal-fields, and therefore no manufactories in that country. 
But he cannot be unaware that there have been, and that 
there are, many countries which have been prosperous and 
contented without either the one or the other. A population 
is not necessarily either poverty-stricken or rebellious because 
it lives by agriculture; and it is certainly the least likely in the 








We have frequently been puzzled to determine what class of 4 


society produced beings endowed with that useful indifference 
to human suffering which distinguishes workhouse officials, 
The guardian we could understand, for the connection between 
a pleasant utilization of false weights, and the petty tyranny 

he board-room, is not remote. 
nial but of the officials, until the recent Clerkenwell 
inquiry, we were hopelessly ignorant ; and although the expla. 
nations made at that inquiry do not extend beyond one porter, 
yet it is something in the way of useful knowledge. It would 
appear that on the 22nd of January last, at a little after mid. 
night, a gentleman named White, whilst passing by the entrance 
to the casual ward of the Clerkenwell Workhouse, observed two 
men who had been refused admittance to the ward, cowering 
against the wall, and huddling themselves up against the rain 
which was then coming down. Mr. White looked at them a 
minute or two, waiting to see the door opened, supposing they 
had knocked. He then spoke to them, and asked if they 
were waiting for alodging. One of them replied they wished to 
get a lodging, but they would not be admitted. He then 
knocked with his fist, but as he got no answer, after having 


| waited about two minutes, he knocked again, louder than 


world lightly to fly from the soil to which it is attached by its | 


pursuits. If we believed that the Irish emigration was caused 
by an enterprising spirit, and by a desire to share the plenty 
and the ease of a newly settled country; if we could delude 
ourselves with the notion that it was unaccompanied with any 
hostile or resentful feeling towards our rule, either on the part 
of those who went away or of those who stayed, then we might 
agree with Mr. Horsman in regarding it as “an unmixed 
blessing.” But we cannot look upon it in that light, knowing 
as we do that it has its source in hopelessness and despair ; 
that it is the expression of discontent and disloyalty ; and that 
while it drains away strength from the United Kingdom it adds 
to the number and to the confidence of our enemies on the other 
side of the Atlantic. To talk of Irish emigration in the same 
“high and dry ” political-economy way in which it is quite 
legitimate to discuss English or German emigration, is a piece 
of folly which we hope Parliament will avoid in the coming 
session. Although Mr. Horsman might pass over the State 
Church and the land laws as questions to which it was, in his 
opinion, either unprofitable or unpleasant to direct the attention 
of the gallant Volunteers, they will, we venture to predict, 
engage a large share of the attention of more important 
assemblies. At all events, until they do we are quite certain 
to have an Irish “ difficulty,” even although some one should 
discover in the sister country one of those seams of coal which 
Mr. Horsman seems to consider a cure for every evil. In the 
right hononrable member's concluding panegyric upon our 
liberties and our liberal institutions we cordially concur; but 
we cannot help asking whether the fact that Englishmen who 
are within the pale of the franchise have made such good use 


of their freedom, should not dis i 
pose us to confidence in, rather 
than to distrust of, those who are still without. 





before, and was ultimately obliged to knock a third time, Be 


still more loudly. William Taylor, the night-porter, then 


appeared, and on Mr. White asking why he did not admit | S: 


the men, he replied, “ What is that to you? .... Don't 
you come here making your drunken row! ... . I know you, 
You have brought people here before..... You get out 


We knew a little about the ae 













y. 








of this.” The latter expression having been accompanied by = 
a rather threatening attitude on the part of the porter, anda 9) 


policeman on duty at the place having refused to interfere, ’ 


Mr. White left the place, found the poor casuals a lodging, and oe | 
gave them some money. The matter having been brought before oer 


the attention of the Poor-law Board, Mr. Corbett, the London 
Inspector, held an inquiry into the subject, at which 
the night-porter attended and gave evidence, stating that 
the men to whom he had refused admission were drunk, 
and charging Mr. White with being drunk also. It was found 
that the charge against Mr. White was a gross fabrication; 
and that gentleman states that the casuals were sober. There 
is a recklessness in the assertion of the porter which savours 80 
strongly of what we sometimes see in police testimony that we 
are not in the least surprised at the subsequent turn in the 
evidence :— 

“Mr. White asked the witness what his calling was before he 


became porter at the Clerkenwell Workhouse. 
“Several guardians here loudly protested against the putting of the 
uestion. 
sar? Mr. Corbett said he was the person to decide, and he considered 
the question quite relevant. 
“ The witness said he had been a police-constable. 
“ Mr. White asked the reason of his leaving the force. 
“The guardians again entered their protest, but 
“ Mr. Corbett directed the witness to reply to the question. 


“The witness replied he had been dismissed, and, in answer to | 


another question, said the cause of his dismissal was the com 


| Of an assault, for which he was tried and convicted; but he had been 


in the force eleven years, and no other complaint had been preferred 
against him,” 





We by no means say that the guardians exercised a bad choice | 


in employing Taylor as their porter. The views which they | 


entertain concerning the treatment of the houseless poor are 


just of that brutal sort which a discharged and convieted police 


man is, of all others, the most fitted to carry out, But, how- 
ever much we may admire the discretion of the guardians in 
their selection, we fear they exceeded the bounds of prudence in 
endeavouring to stifle the antecedents of their protégé, and iB 
making common cause with him. Although we never ra 

guardians very highly, we were inclined té r them as & 
little more respectable than Taylor appears to be. ‘The Clerken- 
well guardians, however, seem to think otherwise, and will have 


the porter to be one of themselves, They ought to be the best © 


judges, and are probably correct. 





Mr. Lowe has been challenged by a member of the Reform 
League Executive to explain that passage in one of his speeches 
in which he was supposed to charge the working classes with 
venality and drunkenness. He replies :—‘ The passage in my 
speech of March 13, 1866, on which this accusation professes 
to be grounded, only states that such things do unhappily 
exist in the constituencies, and that where they do exist they 
are to be found among the poorer yather than the richer voter™ 
A comparison of these two statements will show—first, tha’ 
{ was speaking of the constituencies, not of the working classes 
at large; and next, that I only pointed out where such yenality 
and other misconduct as does exist is most likely to be found. 
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The Reform League, having thus fastened upon me assertions 
which I have not made, has loaded we with the most virulent 
abuse, and has striven to make me an object of the hatred, 
perhaps a mark for the vengeance, of my fellow-countrymen. 
With such a body and its leaders, of whom you appear to be 
one, I have no courtesies to exchange. When I think proper 
to give an opinion on the recent popular demonstrations it is 
not to the Reform League that I shall offer it. You call on 
me to retract not what I have said, but your misrepresen- 
tation of what I have said. You can hardly be serious in 
making such a request. I decline to accede to it, and leave 
the case to the judgment of the country.” 





Tue City of London has been taking stock of its population, 
and finds that when the Government census sets it down at 
113,387, the disproportion between that statement and the 
truth is ludicrous. The census estimates correctly enough the 
sleeping population of London, but this is only one section of 
the population, and the least important section, consisting 
merely of care-takers of property and the humbler classes, who 
would most inefficiently represent the population of the City 
of London. Besides these, there is the mercantile and com- 
mercial population engaged in the City daily, but not sleeping 
there, and numbering 170,133 persons. Then there is the 
number of persons resorting to the City daily in the character 
of customers, clients, and other frequenters, not included in 
either of the above categories, and amounting to 509,611. 
What with sleeping and waking population, the City claims 
to embrace a daily population of 728,986. Its peculiarity is, 
that while the waking population increases year after year, 
the sleeping population becomes less. The Government census 
thus becomes yearly a less and less reliable test of the popu- 
lation of the City. 





THE revenue returns for the quarter and year ending on the 
dlst ult. show the continued elasticity of our resources, and 
the increase of revenue which results from reduction of 
taxation. The total revenue for the quarter is £18,332,935, 
against £18,007,415 in the corresponding quarter of last year. 
There is thus a net increase of £325,520. This increase 
arises from every source save stamps (on which there is a 
decrease of £65,000), property tax (on which there is a decrease 
of £137,000), and miscellaneous (on which there is a decrease 
of £183,000). For the year the total revenue is £68,785,662, 
against £69,196,478 in 1865. There is thus a net decrease of 
£410,816, wholly chargeable to property tax and stamps. Mr. 
Gladstone in his budget, estimated the income for the year 
ending April next at £67,575,000; but he made reductions of 
taxation, which he estimated might reduce this sum by 
£562,000. There is thus an excess over his estimate of close 
upon a million and three-quarters, and there is every likelihood 
that the surplus at the end of the financial year will be close 
upon two millions. 





Tue “Catholic Directory and Ecclesiastical Register ” for 
1867 published, as the title-page informs us, permissu superiorem, 
has just made its appearance. In the statistical summary of 
this little volume are given the numbers of the clergy, churches, 
chapels, convents, &c., of the Roman Catholic denomination 
throughout Great Britain. Under the head of bishops and 
priests is a total of 1,608 persons officiating in England and 
Scotland, against 1,569 on the Ist of January, 1866. Of 
churches, chapels, and missionary stations, there are 1,207, 
against 1,171 at this time last year. The convents number 
220, against 211 twelve months ago. The “communities of 
men,” or monasteries, are now 63, against 58, and the colleges, 
12, against 11, for the same period. These figures do not 
include any statistics of Ireland or of the colonies. The 
total number of Roman Catholic archbishops and bishops in 
the British dominions is 108 ;—namely, in England, 1 arch- 
bishop and 16 bishops; in Scotland, 4 bishops; in Ireland, 
4 archbishops and 24 bishops; in India, Australia, Canada, 
and the various British colonies, 6 archbishops and 53 bishops. 





Tue Law Times has alarmed the community by a statement 
that “The Devil’s Own” has been declining in strength and 
efficiency, and by stating that a new system of drill had been 
introduced since Colonel Brewster’s death, and that nine officers 
and a proportionate number of privates had resigned. The object 
of the statement was to intimate that the resignations had 
taken place in consequence of the new system of drill. But 
Captain Joseph W. Chitty writes to the Daily News to say 








that the statement is utterly without foundation, and that the 
inference involves a gross imputation upon the excellent spirit 
and good discipline which have always prevailed in the corps. 
He says further:—‘ As the senior officer present at head- 
quarters, I have caused the muster rolls of the corps to be 
examined, and I am in a position to state, officially, that since 
the establishment of the corps in 1859, the total number of 
officers who have resigned their commissions is eight, of whom 
only three (viz., two lieutenants and one ensign) have retired 
since Colonel Brewster’s death; that the retirement of these 
three officers took place from causes wholly unconnected with 
any alteration in the system of drill, that the vacancies were 
immediately filled up, and that two of the three are now serving 
in the ranks of the corps as privates.” 





A Letter from Lord Brougham to M. Berryer, dated Cannes, 
Dec. 28, has been published during the week. It is one of those 
documents which are beyond comment, and must speak for 
themselves. Here it is :—‘* My dear and illustrious Confrére,— 
I send you the report of the discourse which I delivered at the 
Manchester Congress; and, as it was in my eighty-ninth year, 
it is almost certain that I shall not deliver another. On taking 
leave of the public I thought it incumbent on me to express 
my sentiments against wars, and against those great murderers 
of whom the Emperor Napoleon I. was the most guilty. But 
I have added that his nephew, Napoleon III., has great merit 
for his declarations against war. My indignation against 
those murderers was accompanied by my scorn for the folly of 
those who encouraged them by their applause.” 





Tuz Ocean Yacht Race has been productive of a friendly 
meeting, under the propitiating influences of the dinner-table, 
between American and English yachtsmen, whose good-will 
towards one another, and towards the nationalities they repre- 
sented, should be all the more beneficial in an international 
point of view, because of the unpremeditated, crude, and some- 
what clumsy, flow of the oratory which graced the occasion. 
The banquet was given by the inhabitants of Cowes to the 
officers; and her Majesty, being fortunately at Osborne when 
the yachts arrived, paid all honour to the American flag. It 
is said that Mr. Bennett, the proprietor of the Henrietta, has 
challenged any English yachtsman who dares to try conclusions 
with him or with his yacht. The Duke of Edinburgh dares, 
and the match will be sailed in the summer. 





Ir is pleasant to observe the good nature and pitying charity 
of England accompanying us in the rapid progress of these days, 
and surviving the influence of panics, financing, and fictitious 
railway debentures. In turning over the pages of the daily 
newspapers there is scarcely a benevolent institution that 
remains unaided at a season like the present, when mens’ hearts 
and hands are most open. The homeless and destitute poor are 
not left altogether to the tender mercies of the workhouses. 
£1,500 carefully adminstered in about thirty of the refuges 
during the year has given shelter to as many hundred little 
homeless ones. Homes of Hope save hundreds of young 
women from the worst fate they canknow. Homes of Charity, 
Retuges for Destitute Children, and Industrial Schools, all do 
their good work, and are well supported by a public that has 
never been wanting in liberality. 





Tue Conservatives have sustained another defeat in Ireland. 
Mr. De la Poer has been returned by a majority of 532, after a 
contest of the most excited and exciting kind. At Dungarvan 
the cavalry charged the people, and killeda man. The election, 
like so many others in Ireland, shows that the Catholics have 
not yet quite returned, as Lord Derby some years ago boasted, 
“to their natural allegiance to the Conservative party.” The 
struggle in Waterford was a repetition of the struggle im 
Tipperary. In both it lay between the priests and tenants on 
the Liberal side, and the landlords on the Conservative. 








FINE ARTS. 


—_—___— 


MUSIC. 


THE repetition of the Christmas performance of the “ Messiah,” 
by the Sacred Harmonic Society, yesterday (Friday) week, had a 
special interest and importance, as being the occasion of Mr. Sims. 
Reeves’s first appearance in London after several months continued 
illness which disabled him from professional exertions. All who 
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witnessed Mr. Reeves’s endeavours to fulfil his engagement at the 
recent Norwich Festival, two months since, must have seen with 
what difficulty and exhausting effort he was struggling against - 
depressing influences of throat ailment and lowered physica 
energy. On the two days when Mr. Reeves sang, it was evident 
that he did so from anxiety to keep faith with the public, regard- 
less of inconvenience to himself. It is satisfactory to be able now 
to record the entire recovery of Mr. Reeves, and his reappearance 
in the full possession of those exceptional powers which place him 
above most other tenor singers in many respects, and specially and 
unexceptionally as an interpreter of Handel. In this com- 
poser’s great declamatory songs there has long been no singer 
living who can compete with Mr. Reeves in energy with- 
out coarseness, and earnestness without exaggeration. Tn 
the opposite qualities of refined pathos and emotional feeling 
Mr. Reeves has added another to the many proofs that these higher 
requisites are generally among the later acquisitions of an inter- 
pretative artist. Seldom, if ever, has even Mr. Reeves himself 
sung with such elevation and refinement as on this eccasion in the 
recitatives, “Comfort ye” and “Thy rebuke hath broken His 
heart,” and the air, “ But thou didst not leave ;” while the 
declamatory sony, “ Thou shalt dash them,” was given with that 
force and rhythmical power in which Mr. Reeves has long been 
unapproached. Mr. Reeves met with a reception so cordial as to 
prove that the public has forgotten its irritation at the frequent 
disappointments which his illness has occasioned, and is well 
content to be able again to hear a singer whose fully recovered 
powers render it impossible to replace him without disadvantage, 
at least in oratorio. The other principal solo singers were, as at the 
previous performance, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame 
Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. The next 
oratorio to be given by this society will be Handel's “ Israel in 
Egypt,” on January 18, 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Mr. W. S. Grtsert’s first burlesque, called “ Dulcamara,” 
founded on the comic opera of “ L’Elisir d’Amore,” was produced 
last Saturday night at the St. James’s Theatre at a very late hour. 
The middle of the evening was occupied with Mr. Boucicault’s 
“Hunted Down,” and the early part of the evening was 
filled up with a dull farce. “ Dulcamara” betrays no signs of 
inexperience on the part of the author. It is very compact in 
construction. Each actor in it has a fair share of speaking, acting, 
singing, and dancing, and the story, what little there is, is told 
clearly. The dialogue is brilliant and not over-strained, full of 
amusing puns and happy allusions, and the chief character, Dr. 
Dulcamara, is ingeniously made to satirize Dr. Mary Walker, Dr. 
Hunter, and Madame Rachel, the complexion vendor. The paro- 
dies of popular songs are unusually clever, and one on the 
music-hall ditty of “‘ Champagne Charlie” was so humorous in 
itself, and so amusingly rendered by Mr. Frank Matthews, that 
the audience demanded it three times. The music is selected with 
a keen ear for lively and taking melodies, and nearly every scene 
has a well executed comic chorus and dance in it. We have seen 
no more amusing burlesque since the production of the “ Maid and 
the Magpie” at the Strand Theatre, and its reception on the first 
might was deservedly enthusiastic. Mr. Gilbert is a genuine 
humorist with considerable powers of satire, and has entertained 
the public for some time in the pages of our comic periodicals, 
both as a writer and as an artist. 

Mistakes made in “ theatrical notices” at Christmas time are, 
perhaps, pardonable, but it is necessary to correct them. The 
Illustrated News announced the production of Mr. Gilbert's 
burlesque “ three days before it took place ;” the Daily ‘elegraph, 
.which prides itself upon sending “ competent dramatic critics” 
to every theatre on Boxing-night, bestowed praise upon Mr. 
F. C. Burnand for a burlesque written by Mr. Andrew Halliday ; 
and the Observer, usually very well-informed on all matters of stage 
history, stated that “ London Assurance” was first played at 
Covent Garden thirty-five years ago, with Mr. Charles Mathews in 
the character of Dazzle, It was first produced at that theatre in 
1841, and the original cast stood thus:—Sir Harcourt Courtly 
Mr. Farren ; Charles Courtly, Mr. Anderson; Max Harkaway, 
Mr. Bartley ; Mark Meddle, Mr. Harley ; Dazzle, Mr. Charles 
Mathews ; Adolphus Spanker, Mr. Keeley ; Cool, Mr. Brindal - 
Isaacs, Mr. W. H. Payne; Lady Gay Spanker, Mrs. Nisbett: 
Grace Harkaway, Madame Vestris ; and Pert, Mrs. Humby. The 
above characters are now arranged at the Olympic in the followin 


order :—Mr. Horace Wigan, Mr. H. Neville. Mr jg 
Mr. G. Vincent, Mr. C. Mathews, Mr. Dominick Murray, 


Mr. H. Cooper, Mr. Jerrold Reeves, Mrs. C. Mathews, Miss Milly 
Palmer, and Miss E. Farren. 

There is every prospect of St. Martin’s Hall being 
and converted immediately intoa theatre. The intrudin 
is a gentleman of capital, who has no desire to o 
theatre, but who believes that theatrical] buildings in London are a 
very profitable form of investment. If the negotiation is com- 
pleted, London will have a new central house by next Easter 

_ The magazines are beginning to discuss the question of dramatic 
licenses in advance of the meeting of Parliament, 
this month has a free-trade article; and Fraser an arti le ji 

Sieh i os ; an article in 

«which the plea is put forward that managers are entitled to 
more protection, because they are unable to compete with the 
music-halls. No mention is made of the enormous rents paid for 
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theatres, the enormous profits made by sensible managers, and the 
enormous prices exacted from theatrical audiences. The advocates 


of the present monopoly strive hard to prevent open competition in 
dramatic scum by pretending to take a tender interest im the 


welfare of the higher drama. 


SCIENCE. 





Proressor Core has exhibited before the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia, the remains of a gigantic Dinosaur, found 
in the cretaceous formation of New Jersey, These bones, which 
were discovered in the green sand, consisted of portions of the 
under jaw with teeth, portions of the scapular arch, rye 
supposed clavicles, two humeri, left femur, and right tibia an 
fibula, with numerous phalanges, lumbar, sacral, and caudal 
vertebrae, and numerous other elements in a fragmentary condition, 
The bones were taken from about twenty feet below the surface in the 
top of the “chocolate” bed which immediately underlies the green 
stratum which is of such value as a manure. The discovery of 
this animal fills a hiatus in the cretaceous fauna, revealing the 
carnivorous enemy of the great herbivorous Hadrosaurus, as the 
Dinodon was related to the Trachodon of the Nebraska beds ; and 
the Megalosaurus to the Iguanodon of the European Wealden and 
Oolite. In size, this creature equalled the Megalosaurus Bucklandii, 
and with it and the Dinodon constituted the most formidable type of 
rapacious terrestrial vertebrates of which we have any knowledge. 
In its dentition and huge prehensile claws it resembled closely the 
Megalosaurus, but the femur resembled more nearly that of the 
Iguanodon, indicating the probable existence of other equally 
important distinctions, and that it belonged to another genus. For 
this and the species the name Lelops aquilunguis was proposed. 

The following mode of producing blocks and plates for printing 
by means of photography has been recently patented by Messrs. 
Ramage & Nelson. A solution of bichromate of potash mixed 
with gelatine dissolved in water, is poured upon a sheet of suitable 
material—the patentees prefer tinfoil about as thick as stout 
paper. When thoroughly dry the coated plate is exposed to light 
under a negative, by preference on glass, of the design correspond- 
ing with the printed block desired to be obtained. In bright sun- 
shine, the average length of exposure required will be from ten to 
fifteen minutes. The exposure being completed, the plate is 
immersed in cold water till the parts unaltered by the light swell 
up to the required height, when the plate is removed from the 
water, and that which remains on the surface carefully removed by 
blotting-paper. The next operation is to fix and secure the impres- 
sion by forming a film or skin over its surface. This is done by 
pouring over it a solution in bisulphide of carbon, of one part of 
asphaltum, three parts of gutta-percha, and one part of india- 
rubber, previously dissolved in benzole. A melted composition, 
consisting of six parts of beeswax, four parts of paraffin, and two 
parts of asphaltum is now poured over the impression, and when set 
and cold the mould thus produced is removed and electrotyped, or 
a stereotype cast taken. 

The Fenian fire is a solution of phosphorus in bisulphide of 
carbon. The properties of phosphorus are well known, but those 
of bisulphide of carbon, a comparatively recently introduced 
chemical preparation, are not generally understood. Bisulphide. of 
carbon is a highly inflammable liquid, colourless and almost trans- 
parent, giving off during combustion fumes of sulphurous acid. It 
volatilizes very rapidly at ordinary temperatures, and when its 
vapour is mixed with air, and a light applied, it inflames with such 
rapidity as to cause a slight explosion. Its vapour is poisonous. 
Phosphorus dissolves easily in bisulphide of carbon if the temperature 
of the latter be slightly raised. The compound takes fire freely when 
exposed to the air, and therefore when poured upon cotton, tow. 
wood, or other combustible material, it ignites them instantaneously, 

The recent enforcement of quarantine at the Motherbank for 
yellow fever and the loss of life in the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company’s vessels coming from St. Thomas have naturally drawn 
public attention to the subject and to the question of the etiology 
of the disease. Is Mr. Simon correct when he describes yellow 
fever as a malarious rather than a truly zymotic disease—a disease 
of the nature of ague rather than a disease of the nature of 
typhus ; which a ship spreads irrespectively of the persons 
who are in it, whether they be healthy or diseased; the 
ferment of a local and impersonal infection clinging to the ship 
from shore to shore, and finding new malarious action in any con- 
genial soil to which it comes? Dr. Salisbury, of the United 
States, has shown that algoid cells emanating from plants of the 
palmelloid type are found abundantly distributed in the lower 
strata of the atmosphere of malarious districts during the preva- 
lence of intermittents, and in the salivary and buccal secretions of 
patients suffering from ague. He succeeded in producing ague in 
an individual living in an unmalarious district by exposing him 
throughout a night to the emanations of soil taken from a malarious 
district rich in palmelloid growths. And he states that he has 
never found a case of ague in situ in which he did not find these 
plants growing near, and, vice versd, that in all localities where 
intermittent or remittent fever, or both, prevail in pro- 
pornga p their plentifalness. Dr. Salisbury exposed plates of 
glass supported horizontally about the height of a foot above the 
Busface of stagnant pools and marshy ground at night. The 
heu'lve celis so uniformly met with in the morning expectoration 
vt ihe patients were always to be found resting on the uppet 
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surface of the glass in considerable numbers. These researches of 
Dr. Salisbury evidently have an important bearing on the question 
of the origin and communication of yellow fever. The co-existence 
during the same season, of yellow fever in the West Indies with 
cholera (believed also to originate from the cells of a low form of 
vegetation) in Europe, together with an unusual prevalence of 
mildew, and an unprecedented tendency in eggs to become bad 
also attributed to a species of mildew, is a coincidence which may 
be deserving of attention. 

M. L. Thiercelin has presented a note to the French Academy 
on the employment of a soluble salt of strychnine in the whale 
fishery. By attaching a certain portion of the salt in an explosive 
cartridge to the projectile employed, a sort of tetanic convulsion 
is produced which is followed by death in from five to ten minutes. 
In some cases rigidity appears to come on almost immediately, and 
the fish dies without having been at allconvulsed. The dose found 
necessary is ‘0005 of a gramme of the salt per kilogramme of the 
animal to be killed. The results appear to indicate that cetaceans 
are more sensible to the action of this poison than terrestrial 
mammals, 
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Dvurine the present week business in all departments of the | 


City has been at a comparative stand-still, owing to the 
heavy snow-storm. 
have alike remained at home, either from choice or from the 
absolute impossibility of getting as far as the Royal Exchange. 
It is usual in ordinary years to see some revival of activity 
in the commencement of January, but on the present occasion 
this has been almost entirely absent. It will thus be readily 
inferred that there has been no great demand for money, and 
the rates in the open market have steadily worked down below 
the Bank minimum of 3} per cent. The inquiry yesterday 
somewhat increased, but not to any material extent, in anticipa- 
tion of the payments to be made to-day, the 4th of the month, 
which, as usual at the termination of a quarter and especially 
after the close of the year, are always rather heavy. The 
contraction of trade, however, and the great abundance of 
money have prevented anything like the ordinary pressure 
from being felt. In some quarters it was even anticipated that 
the Bank rate would have been lowered yesterday, but no 
change took place. The opinion is, nevertheless, general that 
the reduction is only postponed for a week, or at most a 
fortnight. If the Bank should go to 3 per cent. next 
Thursday or the Thursday after, it will become a moot point 
whether any further diminution would be desirable. It appears 
certain that the open market will still discount on easier terms 
than the Bank, no matter whether the latter adopt 23 or even 
2 per cent. On the other hand, the Bank can always count upon a 
certain amount of current business, and it would be worse than 
useless to sacrifice a profit of, say 1 per cent., unless it brought 
corresponding advantages. This, we have seen, could hardly 
be the case. It would, therefore, appear that the better course, 
after reducing to 3 per cent., would be to take no further action 
at all events for some time to come. 

The markets for public securities have scarcely maintained 
the buoyancy lately exhibited, but notwithstanding remain 
intrinsically firm. The low value of money has not only induced 
the banks to come in as purchasers of consols, but also the 
small public. A depositor receiving 25 per cent. interest is 
naturally inclined to buy Government stock which yields more 
than 3}. Again, the quotations have latterly been advancing, 
and people always buy readily in a rising market, exactly as 
they are all sellers while prices are falling. 
purchases for investment the dealers have latterly been selling 
for the account, and hence there has been a general scarcity 
of stock for delivery. A buyer of consols two months ago 
would have cleared 2 per cent. on the price of his investment 
without reckoning accrued interest, and this sort of argument 
invariably tells on the general public. They see what could 
have been done by judiciously purchasing and holding on, and 
hence their investments have been during the past account 
considerable enough to absorb almost the entire amount of 
floating stock in the market. 

A similar effect has been produced on the prices of railway 
securities. As the past year has closed without any sign that 
the unfortunate example of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Company will be repeated, at least in any important instance, 
the public are beginning to wonder why they were in so great a 
hurry to dispose of really valuable investments in a depreciated 
market, and are thus coming forward to buy back. The natural 
consequence has been a continuous rise in quotations, although 
they are still far from attaining the level of a year ago. 


| and one at least obliged to stop payment. 
Merchants, bankers, and stockbrokers, | 


Against these | 
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must be remembered, however, that at that period the traffic 
returns were increased by the revival of trade with America, 
and good dividends were generally expected. This year the 
public anticipation is reversed. moderate return to the 
shareholders is calculated upon, but nothing more. Again 
the monetary pressure of the past summer has revealed a 
financial weakness on the part of some large companies, the 
effect of which cannot be entirely got over, except after a 
longer interval than has yet elapsed. Still it is satisfactory to 
find that confidence is improving, although, perhaps, more 
slowly than might be wished. 

Some sensation has been created in the City by the breaking 


| off of the negotiations for the amalgamation of the bank of 


Baron Mana of Rio de Janeiro with the English, London, and 
Brazilian Bank. Of course, events of this sort usually create 
little surprise, as, in fact, they are almost every-day occur- 
rences. It is no uncommon thing for the best planned arrange- 
ments occasionally to turn out abortive. The present case, 
however, presents exceptional points of interest. Baron Mand 
expressly states that he cannot risk the interests of his share- 
holders by joining a concern which, under cover of the rules of 
the Stock Exchange, is at any time liable to be ruined by 
unfavourable rumours, coupled with speculative sales of the 
shares. It will be remembered that in the panic last May 
several banks were seriously jeopardized by these transactions, 
The Committee of 
the Stock Exchange were memorialized to stop such scandalous 
proceedings, by adopting asimple regulation which had already 
proved efficacious in some of our largest provincial towns. It 
was merely to compel every seller of bank shares to give their 
numbers to the buyer. This could be of no possible harm to 
the real holder of property he desired to dispose of, and would 
at once have put an end to the machinations of the “ bears.” 
The Committee refused to interfere, on the ground that the 
alteration would be “ inconvenient.” We now see one of the 
consequences. A foreign banker, of the highest eminence, 
avows his full belief that, to embark in a bank of which the 
shares are bought and sold on the London Stock Exchange 
according to the existing rules, incurs an unjustifiable risk. 
What the Committee will do is of course matter of conjecture ; 
but certainly Baron Mana’s argument is the most emphatic 
rebuke to their policy that could possibly be administered. 








THE quotation of gold at Paris is about at par, and the short ex- 
change on London is 25°17} per £1 sterling. Oa comparing these 
rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 10}d. per ounce 
standard, it appears that gold is about the same price in Paris and 
London. 

The course of exchange at New York on London for bills at 60 
days’ sight was on the 29ch December about 109} per cent. At this 
rate there is no profit on the importation of gold from the United 
States. 

Consols are now quoted 903 to }, ex div., both for money and the 
10th instant, and 90} to %, ex div., for the February account. 

The biddings for £350,000 in bills on India took place on Wednes- 
day, at the Bank of England. The proportions allotted were: to 
Calcutta, £198,630; to Madras, £1,370; and to Bombay, £153,850. 
The minimum price was fixed at 1s. 10d. on all the Presidencies, 
being a decline of 1 per cent. from the last occasion. Tendérs on 
Calcutta and Madras at 1s. 103d. will receive about 65 per cent., those 
above, in full; and on Bombay at 1s. 10fd. and upwards, in fall. These 
results show a further diminution in the demand for means of remit- 
tance to the Kast. 

The London and North-Western Railway traffic return shows this 
week an increase of £4,617 over last year; the Midland, a decrease 
of £1,805; the Great Western an increase of £1,426; the Great 
Eastern an increase of £2,502; the Great Northern an increase of 
£2,357 ; and the London and South-Western an increase of £3,601. 

Manchester advices state that the Cotton Spinners’ Association are 
going to make another effort to prevent the mischief arising from the 
circulation of incorrect reports of the cotton market. They propose- 
to obtain returns from the port of Liverpool of all cotton imported and 
exported, and from the railways and canal companies of all cotton 
forwarded to the trade for the companies. If this can be accomplished 
with any degree of correctness, it cannot help being an improvement 
upou the present system. 

Messrs. Brown & Eagle have published a statement of the imports 
of colonial wool into Great Britain, from which it appears that the 
quantity received in 1866 was 455,589 bales, against 432,975 in 1865, 
being an increase of 22,614 bales. The arrivals in the previous four 


| years were—1864, 372,881 bales; 1863, 310,633; 1862, 293,459 ; and 
| 1861, 271,366 bales; so that the imports of last year exceed those of 
| 1861 by no less than 184,223 bales. 


A bill in Chancery has been filed against the Mercantile and 
Exchange Bank by Mr. Cork, the late London manager. It appears 
that Mr. Cork, on succeeding the late Mr. Williams as manager, hed 
a number of shares in various companies placed in his name by the 
directors, they guaranteeing to hold him harmless. Upon some of 
these shares very heavy liabilities have arisen, and it is to rid 
himself of these liabilities that Mr. Cork has applied to the court to 


It | compel the bank to afford him a legal indemnity. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 





CHARLES JAMES FOX.* 


Earzt Russext does not shine as a biographer. He has neither 
the sympathetic nor the dramatic power which enables one man -" 
enter into, and to give a vivid idea of, the life and character 0 
another. He has not the literary skill requisite to make all the 
scattered lights reflected from a mass of materials converge upon 
his hero ; and he is himself far more interested in the events and 
the policy he discusses than in the men who took part in them. 
The traces of haste and carelessness are very visible in all his later 

ublications, in the frequency with which he resorts to the copious 
insertion of extracts, instead of giving us their essence in the shape 
of a statement or summary. His style is by po means attractive. 
As a general rule, it is cold, dry, and hard ; and when he endea- 
vours to rise above his usual level, he is apt to annoy rather than 
please by the tawdriness of his rhetorical ornaments and the 
commonplace character of his metaphors. Although he is supposed 
to be the repository of the traditions of the Whig party, and 
might as such have been expected to add something to our know- 
ledge of its greatest leader, we do not find that he does anything of 
the kind. His work is exclusively founded upon materials which 
are already in possession of the public ; and which have already 
been freely used by previous writers. There is still room for a 
good biography of Fox. Earl Russell does little more than supply 
us with a Whig view of his political career ; for although he does 
in the present volume give us an ample selection from the letters 
inJwhich Fox describes the literary pursuits and the domestic life of 
his later days, he makes no attempt to combine the scattered 
traits into a picture, but throws upon the reader the task of 
making one for himself. We cannot accept the book as more 
than a sort of running commentary upon a remarkable period in 
English history ; but looking at it from that point of view, it is 
not destitute of value. It is always interesting to know what a 
statesman, long versed in affairs of the highest importance, thinks 
of statesmen who have preceded him; and we are bound to say 
that the noble earl is entitled to the credit of displaying con- 
siderable impartiality. He is not blinded by reverence for 
Mr. Fox to the defects in his character or to the faults of his 
conduct. Although he takes, and indeed professes to take, an 
essentially Whig view of the period which he traverses, he does 
not by any means write as an uncompromising partisan ; and if he 
sometimes Jays himself open to the charge of harshness in dealing 
with Mr. Pitt and the Tory statesmen of the last century, he does 
not treat them with unfairness or with any want of candour. 

The period embraced in the present volume—from 1794 down 
to his death in 1806—is that part of the life of Fox upon which 
his admirers can look back with the most unmixed satisfaction. It 
is impossible to defend many things in the earlier part of his 
career ; or even to palliate the errors into which eager passions 
and a reckless spirit of opposition led him. As Earl Russell 
truly observes, nothing could be more injurious to the Whig party 
or fatal to the character, the power, and the reputation of Fox 
himself than the coalition with Lord North. Although the cele- 
brated India Bill might not have been a bad measure in itself, it 
“bore on its front the character of a design to subject the Crown 
to a party which was fatal to its success.” In opposing the Com- 
mercial Treaty with France in 1786, Fox lent himself to the support 
of false political economy, and made himself the organ of mis- 
chievous national prejudices. His resistance to the Regency Bill of 
1788 was based on principles equally unsound and unconstitutional : 
and it was conducted with a rashness and intemperance unbecom- 
ing @ statesman and the leader of a great party. But in resisting 
the war which commenced in 1793 ; in denouncing the folly and 
guilt of making war upon the French nation because they had 
seen fit to change their form of government; and in doing all that 
in him lay—even to the breaking up of the Whig party and to the 
utter destruction of his own chance of power—in order to check 

, chec 
the fatal folly which had seized upon the nation and had carried 
away Pitt, he acted the part not only of a great statesman but of 
__ patriot, and entitled himself to the gratitude and admiration 
of all succeeding generations of Englishmen. The time is yet far 
distant when the country will cease to feel the pressure of that 
mountain of debt which this war heaped upon it; and, so long as that 
pressure endures, the memory of the man who did his Lest te sav 
us from it should be held in honoured remembrance, N did he 
confine himself to vigorous, unsparing, and, in the i = : 
criticisms upon Pitt’s unfortunate and blunderin snidiian e2't 
war. He was the warm advocate of Catholic poicon De ati ; of he 
abolition of the slave trade, and of Parliamentar Ref ey hile 
his Opposition to the celebrated Treason and Sedition Bille wm 
which the Minister sought to curtail the freedom of public meting 


and discussion, gave rise t 
» ge 0 one of the most remark: 
our Parliamentary history :— ere 


“ Fox, in speaking against these Bills, evidently contemplated tl 
as the prelude to the final extinction of our free form of ene nt 
With wonderfal ability and fervid eloquence he warned the ieidsat 
we against giving their sanction to these measures. ‘If? he eaid 
inisters are determined, by means of the corrupt influence they 
possess in the two Houses of Parliament, to pass these Bills in vi l m 
Opposition to the declared sense of a great majority of the aulenand 
> 


* The Life and Times of Charles James Fox. 


London: Bentley, By Earl Russell, Vol. III, 





| who, like his father, was 


i hould be put in force with all their rigorous provisions, then, 
if his pow rod. asked by the people as to their obedience, he 
should tell them that it was no longer a question of moral obligation 
and duty, but of prudence.’ These words caused a burst of indig. 
nation on the Ministerial side of the House. Pitt immediately took 
advantage of this feeling to pervert and misrepresent the import of 
Fox’s expressions. He said that ‘Mr. Fox had openly advised an 
appeal to the sword ; advice which might be followed by the penalties 
of the law, or involve the country in anarchy and bloodshed.’ Ona 


sequent day, Mr. Abbott, repeating Fox’s words, and misrepre. 
ners them iy the same way as Pitt had done, asked Fox to declare 
plainly and distinctly ‘ whether now, if these laws should be passed, 
he willagain repeat his signal to the people of England, and bid them 
unfurl the standard of rebellion ?’? In answer to this question, Fox made 
a full, explicit, and powerfulreply. He stated that if a Bill were to pass 
the Houses of Parliament which went to destroy the very vitals of the 
Constitution, which reduced a people, hitherto free, to slavery, obe- 
dience to such a law would be a question not of duty, but of prudence, 
‘Bat,’ he went on to say, ‘the hon. gentleman makes me decide not 
ouly the question of duty, but that of prudence also. Upon that 
question he had left the people entirely free to determine for them- 
selves. He could not recommend resistance, for prudence, in his 
opinion, dictated quietness to mankind under many severe Oppres- 
sions. The more he thought the more he was convinced of the 
philosophy of the maxim of a celebrated character of antiquity— 
“ Tniquissimam pacem justissimo bello antefero.” ’ ” 


In the opinion of Earl Russell, the Treason and Sedition Bills of 
1795, however hostile to the safeguards of freedom, were not 
destructive to its spirit ; and he censures Fox both for the violence 
with which he opposed them, and for the unsparivg manner in 
which he denounced the Government, both in public and private, 
for their supposed designs against the constitution of the country. 
But for our own part, although we readily admit that the language 
of Fox was frequently exaggerated, and that his predictions have 
not been verified, we do not in the least wonder that he should for 
a time have “ despaired of the republic.” He saw the country 
plunging every year more deeply into debt and difficulty ; he 
witnessed the steady growth of discontent and misery amongst the 
lower classes, combined with an increasing disposition on the part 
of the upper and middle classes to support the Minister alike in 
his reckless foreign, and his oppressive domestic, policy ; and 
seeing all this by the lurid light of the French revolution, it was 
but natural that it should appear to him that the country was 
drifting in the direction either of anarchy or of absolutism. 

In 1797, Fox finding himself powerless in Parliament, ceased to 
attend the House of Commons; and during the next three years 
he lived a quiet domestic life at his house at St. Anne’s Hall. 
Nothing can be more engaging than the glimpses, we get from his 
correspondence, of his character and pursuits at this time. The 
warmth of his heart, the exquisite simplicity of his character, his 
taste for simple pleasures, his attachment to his friends, and bis love 
for his wife, are visible in almost every letter. The wild rake about 
town ; the reckless gambler; the insolent boy upon whom Junius 
vented his sarcasms; the eloquent orator and the unrivalled 
debater, are here seen sobered and softened down into the refined 
but strenuous student and the fond husband, In 1795, he married 
Mrs. Armitstead, who had lived with him as his mistress for many 
years, and this union seems to have been a source of unalloyed and 
constantly increasing happiness to him. His great resource during 
this period of political inactivity was classical study. The Greek 
and Roman poets and dramatists were his favourite and familiar 
authors ; and he not only read them incessantly, but his letters 
are full of acute, discriminating, and graceful criticisms, He 
was evidently unaffectedly happy during this holiday time. The 
fact that he was so, is sufficient to show how little hold personal 
ambition had upon him ; for at no previous time had he so little 
influence, so little prospect of again wielding power, or so much 
cause to dwell with bitterness—if there had been a particle of 
bitterness in his nature—upon the desertion of adherents and the 
defection of friends. 

In December, 1799, Napoleon Bonaparte, then First Consul of 
France, made direct overtures of peace to England. To those 
overtures Lord Grenville made a captious and irritating reply. 
Fox was of opinion that they ought to have been accepted ; and, 
true to his love of peace, he quitted his beloved retirement in 
order to take part in the debate upon them in February, 1800. 
The opposition were, of course, ignominiously defeated ; and Fox 
did not again attend the House until the preliminaries of the peace 
of Amiens were under consideration in the following year. Of 
a yr ge ce 4 his full approval, and joined with Pitt in 
Geteein’, oa re ay Government from the attacks of Lord 

ined. f nd his friends. When that Government fell, or rather, 
rg » Irom inanition, Pitt was anxious to form an Administration 
met a os basis. Fox, who had opposed the war 
oo base cee rance, saw clearly enough that there was 
“ovine Sex pace e ppt a contest and a struggle against 
Ma areas See , as : oe He was quite ready to join 
eeall ladcomaie my u = one obstacle, these two great men 
Mea oer that Re er in the same Cabinet. That obstacle was 
stinate dislike of ~ - sg To that dislike Pitt, 

. always feeble in the presence of his 
Sovereign, weakly yielded, and undertook the Garena with 
aoe of political nonentities as his colleagues. His health broke 
thiphergi the ee and the victory of Austerlitz gave bim 
yy: en, at last, in March, 1806, the King was 

and to receive Fox as Secretary of State under 


obliged to give way, 
Lord Grenville’s Premiership. Unfortunately, it was too late. He 
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only retained office but a few months, and had time to do little 
more than make some abortive attempts at peace and to convince 
himself of the bad faith with which he was met by the French 
Emperor. By June, 1806, his disease, the dropsy, had gained 
upon him so much that he became unable to attend to public 
business, and was obliged to retire to St. Anne’s Hall, where he 
expired on the 13th September, in the full possession of his faculties 
and in undisturbed serenity of mind. Of his closing days, Earl 
Russell gives the following description :— 


‘* Lord Holland read to his uncle, during this last illness, a manu- 
script of the ‘ Parish Register’ of Crabbe. Some parts Fox made him 
read twice. He remarked several passages as exquisitely beautiful, 
and objected to some few, which Crabbe, on bearing his objections, 
altered before publication. He said more than once that it was a very 
pretty poem; that Crabbe’s condition in the world had improved since 
he wrote ‘ The Village,’ and his view of life and mankind had im- 
proved likewise. He was particularly struck with the description of 
the substantial happiness of the farmer’s wife. It is singular that 
Crabbe’s poetry should have been corrected by Johnson, praised by 
Barke, and have occupied the minds of Fox and Walter Scott when 
they were dying. 

** After the conversation with Lord Holland which I have related a 
page or two back, the termination approached rapidly. Mrs. Fox, 
who had a strong sense of religion, wished to have prayers read at his 
bedside. At her desire, Mr. Bouveries, a sensible and friendly clergy- 
man, stood behind the curtain, and in an audible voice read the prayers 
of the Church. Fox remained unusually quiet. Towards the end of 
the prayers, Mrs. Fox knelt on the bed, and joined his hands, which 
he seemed faintly to close with a smile of ineffable goodness. ‘ What- 
ever it betokened,’ says Lord Holland, ‘it was a smile of serenity and 
goodness such as would have proceeded at that moment only from a 
disinterested and benevolent heart—from a being loved and beloved 
by all that approached him.’ 

* Daring the whole of the 13th of September, his state was mani- 
festly hopeless. The last words which he uttered with any distinct- 
ness were, ‘I die happy,’ and ‘ Liz’ (the name by which he always 
called his wife). 

** About six o'clock in the evening of the 13th of September he 
expired without a groan, and with a serene and placid countenance, 
‘ which seemed,’ says Lord Holland, ‘even after death to represent 
the benevolent spirit which had animated it,’ 

**¢Tf,’ continues Lord Holland, ‘a consciousness of being beloved 
and almost adored by all who approached him could administer con- 
solation in the hour of death, no man could with more reason or 
propriety have closed his career with the exclamation of “I die 
happy,” for no man ever deserved or obtained that consolation more 
certainly than Mr. Fox.’” 


Men will probably still continue to differ widely as to the 
merits of Fox as a statesman. But no one can deny that he was 
one of the greatest orators and, perhaps, the greatest debater that 
ever addressed the English Parliament ; that he had a fervent and 
generous love of liberty, that he had talents of ‘the highest order, 
a frank, manly nature, and a heart incapable of malice or guile, 
but readily accessible to every tender and human emotion. 








THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES.* 


Tue Oxford University Press, or Clarendon Press as it elects to 
call itself, seems bent upon doing good service to the nation. 
There was a time when few books issued from it that were not of 
the stamp of expensive standard editions; perhaps in the case 
of some of them, such as the “Fasti Catholici Temporis” of 
Mr. E. Greswell, their costliness was their great recommenda- 
tion. To benefit the million did not enter into the dreams 
of former delegates of the Press. We hail it, therefore, as a 
recognition of the true principle of University Extension, that the 
— Board has decided to employ the resources of the Clarendon 

ress in issuing a series of educational works by various gentlemen 
of recognised distinction in their respective departments. 

Their prospectus states that “they are told that editions, with 
good English notes of many of the Greek and Latin classics read 
in the higher classes of the public schools, are required ; that 
text-books, both English and foreign, are much needed for the use 
of schools, especially with reference to the local examinations held 
by the Universities ; that good English and other grammars, and 
exercise-books adapted to them, and with a copious supply of 
examples, are much needed, and that there is a great and urgent 
want of Delectuses and Analecta, and generally of books of 
selections from authors for use in schools.” They propose to add 
to these, good treatises on history and on physical science, In 
short, their aim is to publish a complete system of manuals in the 
various branches of education, from the most rudimentary, to those 
sufficiently advanced to meet the needs of University students. 
This forms an extensive programme, the completion of which must 
be a work of time ; but we think it will be difficult to over-estimate 
its importance, especially at a period when the question of the 
affiliation of schools and colleges, throughout England and Wales, 
to the University is freely mooted. It is by the dissemination 
of such manuals that a clear idea will be gained in the country of 





* An Elementary Treatise on Heat. 
Oxford ; at the Clarendon Press. 

The Elements of Deductive Logic, 
of Lincoln College, Oxford. Ibid. 


baa eee of Ancient Greek Poetry. By R, 8. Wright, M.A., Fellow of 


By Balfour Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S, 


By Thos. Fowler, M.A., Fel'ow und Tutor 








the method of teaching, and the style of scholarship of which the 
University of Oxford approves. 

We have in the three volumes before us—Dr. Balfour Stewart’s 
“Treatise on Heat,” Mr. Fowler’s “ Deductive Logic,” and Mr. 
R. 8. Wright’s “ Golden Treasury of Greek Poetry ”—an earnest of 
the manuals hereafter to be published, and we propose to say a 
few words about each of them. Mr. William Veitch’s “ Treatise on 
Irregular and Defective Greek Verbs,” the earliest volume of the 
series, we do not propose to review, for the very plain reason that 
Mr. Veitch is master in his own subject, and has produced a 
book which is simply marvellous as a result of most extensive 
reading and scrupulous accuracy, combined with keen scholarship. 
For the Clarendon Press to head its series with this remarkable 
little book may be taken as a good omen for the classics in this 
University, which bears the reputation of upholding a style of 
scholarship that is rather broad than refined. 

Dr. Balfour Stewart's “‘ Elementary Treatise on Heat” will not 
frighten readers away by its heaviness, as its author says his 
say in 379 pages of text, but brevity is not secured at the = 
of completeness, for he is able to give a full sketch of his subject 
enlivened and Jlustrated by some fifty engravings exclusive of 
diagrams. The woodcuts, representing apparatus and experiments, 
seem to be remarkably good of their kind, clear and intelligible. 
Dr. Stewart, taking as his first stage the study of well-ascertained 
facts, and proceeding from them to general principles, divides his 
treatise into three parts—(1) the examination of the various effects 
of heat upon bodies ; (2) the laws which regulate the distribution of 
heat, whilst the third part discusses the relation between heat and 
motion, which has been popularized in Professor Tyndall’s brilliant 
lectures on the subject. In contrasting this volume with other 
text-books of similar pretensions, we are struck with its superiority 
in point of arrangement, and in the manner in which it presents 
the results of the most recent researches on the subject. It has 
been successful, too, in mastering another difficulty which besets 
the writers of text-books, and that is in drawing the line between 
the merely popular treatise and the dry compendium. There is 
an attractive and lucid description of experiments with the thermo- 
electric pile, on radiant heat and the diathermancy of different 
substances, and plenty to exercise the student’s powers in the 
chapters on dilatation, the theory of exchange and connection of 
heat with other forms of energy. We should have liked a little 
more illustration of the theory of regelation, which plays so im- 
portant a part in the history of Alpine glaciers, and the reading of 
Professor Tyndall's lectures makes us wish we could reproduce 
here some of his admirable engravings representing the different 
demonstrations of Leidenfrost’s caloric paradox. However, we 
have quite enough in our little volume to make us more than 
content with it. 

The next book on our list is Mr. Fowler’s “ Elements of Deduc- 
tive Logic,” designed mainly for the use of junior students in the 
Universities. Wethink such a manual is very opportune. Oxford 
requires the study of a certain amount of logic in the academical 
course, but hitherto, Aldrich’s Manual, in its strange Latin and with 
its inconsistent terminology, has been the only text-book upon which 
students commence their acquaintance with the science of logic. 
There are some who maintain that no English text-book can com- 
bine all the advantages of a Latin one, and thus Professor. Mansel’s 
edition of Aldrich, with notes and appendices, still serves to many 
or most as the introduction to logic. But this work pre-supposes 
more specific knowledge of the subject than beginners can be 
expected to bring, and the real need felt by students themselves 
for some elementary treatise, with which to break ground in 
a subject new to them, shows itself in the demand for Arch- 
bishop Thomson’s “Laws of Thought,” which as an intelligent 
English treatise on logic, both deductive and inductive, has 
much to recommend it, but is unsuited to the complete novice. 
The design of Mr. Fowler’s little work is “to enable a student 
of average intelligence to acquire for himself an elementary know- 
ledge of the main problems, principles, and rules of deductive 
logic.” It is not intended to be a substitute for more advanced 
treatises, such as Mill’s logic, or Sir William Hamilton’s lectures, 
but rather to put the general reader in possession of an 
outline of the science of logic, which will enable him to pursue 
the subject intelligently for himself on a more complete scale, 
Perhaps it is a real difficulty for those who are familiar with the 
ins and outs of any subject to appreciate all the perplexities which 
beset the young student who approaches it for the first time: it is 
possible that words which appear perfectly clear and precise to the 
writer, owing to his long acquaintance with them, may still be 
obscure to others who bring no such associations with them ; but we 
think that Mr. Fowler has really kept in view the wants of readers 
who have no “technical acquaintance with logical terminology.” 
It is a great thing to say of a manual of logic that it is not repul- 
sive on first perusal, anda still higher praise to be able to deseribe it 
as not unattractive. Now, setting aside the necessary technicalities 
and mechanical details that must occur in every work on logic, we 
think this short treatise will be read with pleasure ; partly owin 
to a judicious arrangement of the subject into short chapters an 
paragraphs, and not less from the clearness and freshness of the style. 
It is a novel plan to add at the end of the chapters, in the form 
of a note, a brief statement of opinions differing from the views 

given in the text, with references to the various works where these 
opinions may be examined. In a science like logic, in which 
doctors have agreed to di , there is a pleasant honesty in this 
which gives us confidence in our Pes Among those portions of 
the book which bear marks of the most original treatment, we 










































































































































































































should note the chapter on the various kinds of terms, which seem 
to us to be divided on a very intelligible principle ; but we must 
refer our readers to the passage, as we cannot quote a fragment 
only. ‘The same originality is conspicuous In Mr. Fowler ae 
ment of definition. Most, if not all, of the old rn Sent on 
logic treat definitions as if they afforded a final and absolute mow. 
ledge of the things defined, as something stereotyped, and ences ng 
of no subsequent modification ; whereas, 16 frequently occurs that 
as a science advances our definitions require to be amended. The 
importance of this statement of definition as something merely 
“ provisionally registered,” is especially great, at a time when inde- 
fatigable research tends every day to expand the field of each science. 
Let our author state his own view :— 


‘¢ A definition being an exposition of the meaning of a term, it is 
obvious that all definitions must be limited by the state of our know- 
ledgé at the time when we frame them. But some terms have been 
expressly framed or have been appropriated to express a small number 
of attributes. Such terms are monarchy, anarchy, triangle, square, 
school, monastery, &c. Our accepted definitions of these we may be 
quite sure we shall not be compelled to alter with advancing know- 
ledge, providing at least that the words continue to denote the same 
objects. But however fall and adequate to our present state of know- 
ledge our definitions of man, animal, vegetable, light, heat, &c., might 
be at the present time, they might, two hundred years hence, become 
most inadequate and incomplete, if not incorrect, even though the 
terms continued to denote the same objects or sensations. We 
might, for instance, discover the mode of transmission of light, or 
that the animal world was not separated from the vegetable by the 
gatie characteristics by which we now conceive it to be, and hence- 
forth the discoveries would become part of the connotation of the 
words, or would materially alter the connotation. In the greater 
number of cases, therefore, we must be content to regard our defini- 
tions as provisional.” 





We turn to the chapter on Fallacies. To those who are always 
asking what is the practical good of logic, this chapter contains a 
plain and popular answer, as the logical fallacies exhaust pretty 
nearly all the sophisms and tricks and false inferences of 
authors and orators and every-day people. There is a legend that 
an Oxford professor once cut short the appeal of a pleading beggar 

ith the following words :—“ Woman, that’s an argumentum ad 
hominem, and therefore illogical.” This is, indeed, being master 
of the situation! This particular fallacy, being one form of 
ignoratio clenchi, is treated of in our manual :— 


‘* Whenever an argument is irrelevant to the object which a speaker 
or Writer professes to have in view, it is called an ignoratio elenchi. 
Thus, if I am endeavouring to convince a person that some particular 
measure is for his personal interest, and I adduce arguments to prove 
that it contributes to the general utility, or that it is the necessary 
consequence of other acts of legislation, I am committing an ignoratio 
elenchi, as 1 should also be doing if, when it was my object to establish 
either of the other two conclusions, I were to appeal to his personal 
interest. When the question at issue is the truth of an opinion, it is 
an ignoratio elenchi to attack it for its novelty, or for its coming from 
a foreign source, or for any supposed consequences which may result 
from it, or to try to throw discredit on its author by saying that it has 
often been started before, and go is no discovery of his. __ 

“This fallacy is more common in spoken addresses than in books 
as the feelings both of speaker and auditory being more excited, and 
their judgment less critical, they are !ess likely to insist on relevancy 
of argument. On such occasions it most c ymmonly takes the form of 
truth OF his assrtiota, oF to throw discredit cn un adveresry, eyrrocte 
not to the unbiassed judgment of his : utiers rs t tale een 
interests, prejudices sentiments an " delati “a . rel re + 

} 28, SE) 8, and associations. Tho argumentum 
po ape beg tent eo ry mpg ‘ . ey ere ov ectiotimte 
assumes the shape of an septal tothe aeeel 0 " — — sheng 
expressed convictions of the opponent ; ; That — - ie sii 

ponent ; lat measure, or that argu. 
ment, or that proposal, does not come well from you, who on 8 
proposed such a measure, or expressed such an opinion or advar or 
such an argument, or did such and such acts.’ There ‘are opined 

A - f k ° °,° . ‘ 
SA, Dah Ie mush be elivsioed as auch cant eee dee 
Sh, cited te poe Ai + . A . ich, and not as an argument, It 

pos he argumentum ad rem or ad judicium.” 


Here we must take leave of our author and his book 
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which seems really useful, is a brief marginal ge ia of those 
passages where the train of thought is obscure. Wea rere woes 
whether the compilers of such anthologies are quite decided as to 
the class of readers for whom their book is especially designed, 
Is it for schoolboys, or for busy men who love to devote stray half- 
hours to their bygone scholarship ! This doubt increases on us 
when we look at the notes to this collection, Sometimes they aim 
at Leing exhaustive on one passage, and again they are very slight 
upon another of equal difficulty. But if we have our doubts upon 
the proper quantity of the annotations, we approve of the quality, 
They are a scholar’s work, and show a scholar’s interest in his 
subject. The analyses of the specimen choruses from A‘schylus 
and Sophocles, and the notes thereon, are excellent examples of 
short and pithy commentary. We do not feel sure that the notes 
were always worked from the same text as that printed in the 
book ; for instance, in the chariot-race from the Electra, the text 
gives ixpyinr dei ouptyya, and the note Eexpipr fixer ouptyya, 
which may, however, be only a clerical error. We noticed one 
mispriut in the Manual of Logic, where (p. 76) it would seem that 
the “ opposition between E and O” should have been between “ E 
and 1”; but misprints in these manuals are rather conspicuous 
from their absence ; indeed, the whole of the printer's and binder's 
work is most satisfactory in those of the series which have yet 
appeared. We shall not apologize for these somewhat lengthy 
remarks. for we believe that our readers will agree with us in 
recognising the extreme importance of this effort on the part of the 
University of Oxford, and that they will join with us in hoping 
that the remainder of the Clarendon Press Series will be worthy of 
these first samples. 


THE BRITISH CAPTIVES IN ABYSSINIA.* 


Aurnoucn this is nominally a second edition of a pamphlet 
published nearly two years ago, the amount of additional matter 
which it contains, and by which it has been swollen to a consider- 
able voume, makes it really a new work. It is almost un- 
necessary to say a word in reference to Dr. Beke’s qualifications 
as a writer on Abyssinia. His knowledge of the country is 
probably greater than that of any living European, and if we do 
not always agree with his opinions, it would be unjust to deny that 
they are set forth with great ability, and that they are supported by 
a strong array of facts. Although the great bulk of the work is 
devoted to the subject of the British captives in Abyssinia, Dr. 
Beke also discusses at some length the larger topic of the English 
and French policy in that part of the world. In his view the 
embarrassing and annoying dilemma, in which we are placed by the 
detention of our countrymen, is in a great measure the result of 
our blundering attempt to check the increasing influence of France 
on the east coast of Africa ; and it would undoubtedly appear that 
our line of action has from some cause or other been materially 
changed during the last few years. Although Mr. Layard, in the 
House of Commons, ventured to charge Mr. Plowden, our late 
cousul in Abyssinia, with deserting his post at Massowah in order 
to interfere in the affairs of the Emperor Theodore, it was clearly 
with the full approval of her Majesty’s Government that Mr. 
Plowden endeavoured to obtain from that monarch the acceptance 
—at any rate with some modifications— of a treaty which had been 
negotiated by one of his predecessors in 1849. At that time the 
head of the British Foreign Office was bent upon the establishment 
of friendly relations with the State of Abyssinia, and our consular 
representative was encouraged to do his best to bring about such a 
result, But in the year 1862 the French, by a purchase of very 
questionable validity, obtained the site for a settlement at Obokh, 
about midway between the Straits of Babelmandeb and Tad- 
jurrah, and exactly opposite Aden. As our neighbours have no 
commercial interest to protect in that part of the world, it was not 
unnaturally believed that this step indicated an intention to acquire 
political influence. It would perhaps have been the wisest course 
to have taken no notice of the French designs, whatever they might 
be. But that would not have accorded with the traditions of our 
mbm gob nm aa qe we set to work to counterplot. Two 
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appear that he had no business in Abyssinia, and that he was a 
purely commercial consul stationed at the Turkish port of 
Massowah, without any diplomatic character whatever. But 
official documents show that he was appointed “consul in 
Abyssinia ;” and that he was instructed to take up the negotia- 
tions for a new treaty, and for the despatch of an embassy to 
England, at the point where they had been left by his predecessor, 
Mr. Plowden. If the Government afterwards changed their mind 
and determined to have nothing to do with Abyssinia, and if they 
treated Theodore’s letter to the Queen with a neglect equally 
foolish and insulting, the responsibility must rest with them, and 
not with Consul Cameron, who really did nothing but attempt to 
carry out the views which prevailed in Downing-street when he 
entered on his mission. Without entering into the details of Dr. 
Beke’s narrative, it is sufficient to say that he very effectively vindi- 
cates Consul Cameron from the charges brought against him with 
characteristic rashness by Mr. Layard ; and places it beyond doubt 
that his confinement was entirely due to the conduct of the Foreign 
Office, and to the anger and apprehension which this excited in 
the mind of Theodore. 

It is generally believed that there was an intimate connection 
between the Emperor Theodore’s quarrel with the Protestant 
missionaries in Abyssinia, and his rupture with Consul Cameron. 
But Dr. Beke shows that this is a mistake. The two things were 
perfectly independent of each other, although they have been 
mixed up mainly in consequence of the captives having been 
confined together. We shall not, however, dwell upon this portion 
of the subject, as we are anxious to come to the mission of Mr, 
Rassam. We are by no means inclined to blame the late Govern- 
ment for selecting this gentleman as the medium of communication 
with the Abyssinian potentate. The most competent authorities 
testify to his abilities ; and, notwithstanding Dr. Beke’s criticisms, 
he appears to us to have discharged his difficult and thankless 
duties with tact and skill. Although he cannot be said to have 
succeeded, since the only result of his labours has up to the present 
time been to add another to the list of captives, we see no reason 
to suppose that any one else would have fared better. The fact is, 
that Theodore is one of those compounds of superior cunning and 
passion with whom it is almost impossible to deal, unless you are 
in a position to bring force, or the dread of it, to bear upon him. 
When Mr. Rassam, after a long detention at Massowah, at last 
obtained permission to proceed to Gondar, all for a time seemed 
likely to go well. He was received by the Emperor with every 
mark of respect and honour. Lavish presents were bestowed upon 
him. The prisoners were released from confinement, and handed 
over tohim. But before they could leave the country—perhaps it 
was never intended they should go—it occurred to his Imperial 
Majesty that by their departure he should lose all hold upon the 
British Government. His displeasure was further excited against 
them by an incident which occurred most inopportunely :— 


“Tt having been reported to him by some evil-disposed persons that 
an English company had contracted with the Pasha of Egypt to con- 
struct a railroad from Suwakin to Kassala, for the conveyance of troops 
to the latter place with a view tothe invasion of Abyssinia, he called 
together all the Europeans to hear the statements made to him on the 
subject, and thereupon broke out into a violent rage with the English, 
and ordered all the liberated captives, together with Mr. Rassam and 
his suite, to be taken to Magdala. His anger against them was the 
greater, in consequence of his having been at the same time informed 
that some of the Europeans had abused him in the English news- 
papers, especially Dr. Blanc and Mr. Rosenthal, with whom he was in 
@ terrific passion. Poor Mrs. Rosenthal was so frightened on account 
of her husband as to be taken seriously ill; but Dr. Blanc having 
been allowed to attend her, notwithstanding the Emperor’s anger 
@gainst him, the anticipated evil consequences of her illness were 
averted. 

*“The Emperor then ordered the Fetha Negest—the Jaw of the 
country founded on the Roman Civil Law—to be referred to, and the 
texts to be read condemning the captives for their alleged offences; 
and he then confiscated everything they possessed, not omitting the 
presents he had himself giventhem. They were then given over into 
the hands of the Frenchman, M. Bardel, who was charged to see 
them all safely lodged at Amba Magdala. The members of the 
Scottish Mission were, as before, sent to work at Gaffat, with Mr. 
Waldmeier and the other European workmen, Mra. Fiad and 
Mrs. Rosenthal being given into the charge of the latter.” 


The upshot of the matter, as we all know, was that the Emperor 
resolved upon detaining Mr. Rassam and the other Europeans 
until he should know the result of a second letter to Queen 
Victoria, which he despatched to England by Mr. Flad. ‘There 
was no delay on the part of our Government in answering that 
communication, or in sending out such presents as were supposed 
most likely to propitiate his sable majesty. Mr. Flad left England 
with the Queen’s reply on the 9th of last October ; and Mr. Talbot, 
& civil engineer, and a number of English gunpowder-makers, who 
are willing to enter Theodore’s service, sailed in the course of 
November. We confess we cannot help regarding the engagement 
and despatch of these persons by the British Government with 
Some uneasiness. Assuming that, on their arrival, the Emperor 
releases his present prisoners, and allows them to depart, may not 
difficulties of exactly the same kind as those by which we are now 
troubled arise hereafter with reference to Mr. Talbot and his com- 
panions? Nothing seems to us more probable ; and for our own 
part we regard with the greatest dissatisfaction anything which 

laces British subjects, whom we are bound to protect, in the 
ands of an African sovereign, whose dominions lie beyond the 





range of a broadside from a man-of-war. Dr. Beke is, indeed, of 
opinion that it would not be difficult for a military force to pene- 
trate from the sea coast into the interior of Abyssinia withcut 
much loss from disease. But although it may be possible, it is 
very undesirable that we should be compelled to resort to such 
means, or to submit to the ignominy of allowing our fellow sub- 
jects to remain in hopeless captivity. Our only sound policy in 
regard to Abyssinia, is to let the country alone, to keep clear of all 
engagements with its ruler, and to get our fellow countrymen out 
of his power as fast as we can. Whether at any future time it may 
be worth while to open up communications, with a view to com- 
merce or to the growth of cotton, we cannot say ; but it is clear 
from Dr. Beke’s description of the present state of things that no 
advantage can now result from any steps of the kind. The country 
is torn by civil war, and threatened with dismemberment. ‘The 
power of Theodore extends over only a portion of his nominal 
dominions, and it is even doubtful whether he may not by this 
time have lost his crown. In fact, the empire appears to be 
breaking up into a number of separate principalities, and until this 
process is either completed or is finally stopped by the elevation of 
some successful military leader to the throne, no treaties, conven- 
tions, or arrangements into which we may enter with any of the 
Abyssinian potentates will be worth much more than the paper on 
which they are written. In the mean time, we can safely recom- 
mend the present volume to all who desire an insight into the 
politics of this part of the world ; while, for the sake of the more 
general reader, we may add that it is soon to be followed bya 
second, which will contain the narrative of a journey which 
Dr. Beke and his wife made to Abyssinia in order to assist in 
obtaining the liberation of the captives. 





THEOLOGICAL WORKS.* 


TuE more intelligent theology of England owes a great deal to 
the exertions of Messrs. Clark, the well-known publishers of 
Edinburgh. English readers and English clergymen, as a rule, 
are not sufficiently acquainted with German to study in the 
original language the profound theological, historical, and 
exegetical writings of such scholars as Olshausen and Neander, 
Kurtz and Tholuck. Had these voluminous authors been per- 
mitted to remain in their German dress, many of us would have 
continued strangers to some of the wisest and most orthodox 
treatises on various dspartments of theological doctrine, history, 
and science. As it is, the four distinct series hitherto issued by 
Messrs. Clark, belonging to the “ Foreign Theological Library,” 
including such admirable works as Gieseler’s and Neander’s 
Histories of the Church, Stier’s and Olshausen’s Commentaries on 
the Gospels and Epistles, beside choice selections from the writings 
of Hengstenberg, Lange, and Dorner, have put into the hands of 
the least polyglot among English students the means of acquainting 
themselves with the best specimens of theological learning in our 
day. The first book on our list is the fruit of a new plan set on 
foot by the same publishers. They propose in a fresh series to 
issue translations of the chief Ante-Nicene writers, prefaced with 
short sketches of the several treatises embraced in the course. The 
volume before us contains the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, 
the famous Epistle to Diognetus, falsely ascribed to Justin Martyr, 
the ‘‘ Pastor” of Hermas, and the Fragments of Papias. A suc- 
ceeding volume will contain the chief writings of the Apologists, 
though we regret to find that in the case of Origen only two 
treatises of that powerful author will be included in the series, 
unless the undertaking meet with a success which we are hardly 
sauguine enough to anticipate. At the same time the first speci- 
men of the issue promises well for the rest. Wherever we have 
tested the translation we have found it accurate and faithful, erring 
perhaps occasionally on the side of an over-literalness, which, how- 
ever well meant, occasionally detracts from the intelligibility of 
particular passages. To take a single instance, at the end of the 
Epistle of Diognetus no translation of the original could be more 
exact than, “ Let your heart be your wisdom ;” but, in the absence 
of any foot-note to explain the meaning, we venture to suggest 
that a somewhat freer version of the Greek words is necessary to 
convey to unclassical readers even the sense, and still more the 
spirit of a remarkable passage. We may add, by way of praise, 
that the introductory notices are excellent of their kind, summing 
up within the shortest space all the best information as to the 
genuineness, authority, and history of each treatise ; when we find 
the main points of the great Ignatian controversy collected within 
six octavo pages, we cannot but feel grateful to such succinct com- 
pilers, who have, moreover, by printing their version of the 
“shorter” and “longer” forms of the famous Epistles in parallel 
columns enabled each reader to judge most conveniently of their 
respective claims to genuineness. The volume, besides being 
perfectly readable, is also fitted for easy reference by short sum- 
maries standing at the head of every chapter, by one Index of 
Texts commented upon, and another of the subjects referred to in 
the several treatises. The attractiveness of the first volume inclines 


* The Writings of the Ap atolic Fathers. Translated by Rev. Dr. Roberts, 
Donaldson, and Rev. F. Crombie. Edinburgh: T. & T, Clark. 
Christian D ematics. A Compendium of the Doctrines of Christianity. By 
Dr. H. Martensen, Translated trom the German by the Rev, W. Urwick, M.A, 
Same Pablishers, 
Commentary on the Book of Job. By F. Delitzsch, D.D. Translated from the 
German by the Rev. Francis Bolton, B.A. Vol. If. Same Publishers. 
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us to wish every success to the future prospects of the * Ante- 
ibrary.” , 

—— ai on our list, “ Christian Dogmatics,” constitutes a 
valuable addition to Messrs. Clark’s fourth series of the F one 
Theological Dictionary.” The author, Dr. Martensen, Faw e 

Seeland, in Denmark, is a man of profound learning an Pe is 
may easily be seen by any one who turns over the pages 0 : 
very masterly treatise. It was originally, as we mig t expect, 
written in Danish, but the author, dissatisfied witha German a 
lation of it which soon appeared, re-wrote the entire work ee 

in German, from which version the present careful translation has 
been made. We could only wish that a little more care had been 
taken in connecting those parts of the text in which Greek quota- 
tions occur, for though the errors of accentuation and spelling are 
not quite so numerous as in some former works of the same series, 
yet there are in Dr. Martensen’s volume, as it appears in English, 
a far greater number of omissions of Greek letters, and distortion 
of Greek accents, than it suffered from, we may be sure, in the 
hands of the more acute Germans. As to the merits of the book 
itself there can hardly be two opinions. The style may be here and 
there somewhat heavy and obscure, though less so, we think, than in 
the dogmatic theologians of Germany ; the point of view is often more 
metaphysical and abstract than religious thinkers in England are 
accustomed to ; there is, perhaps, on some points a greater bold- 
ness of speculation indulged in than will be acceptable to those 
who on doubtful matters are disposed to confine themselves to the 
mere words of Scripture. But we have seldom seen any theological 
work, by a foreign author, which combines so profound a reverence 
for the Bible with such vigour and originality of independent 
thought. Scarcely any view is propounded without reference to 
Scriptural texts which support, or seem to support it. We may 
not agree with the writer’s application and interpretation of certain 
passages in Holy Writ, many of which are new and eminently 
suggestive ; but there is nothing like forcing a pre-conceived theory 
out of plain words to be seen throughout the work as far as we 
have examined it. It is not a book to sit down and read through 
continuously ; it is rather an exhaustive manual of Christian 
dogma with careful divisions and methodical treatment of each 
part of the subject, and fitted with an excellent and minute index, 
enabling readers and students to turn to any section they may 
choose. The stand-point of belief from which it is written is of course 
Lutheran ; and though in one or two places, such as the view 
of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper in some of its bearings, the 
Danish Bishop’s opinions may not be held by most English Protest- 
ants, the modesty of assertion and gentleness of tone towardsmembers 
of other communions, and even, we may add, to the deniers of all 
Revelation whatever, which is conspicuous throughout the volume, 
claims our admiration for the Church that chooses for its bishops 
men, who, to the strongest convictions of their own, unite so genial 
a tolerance of others. We wish that our space permitted us to give 
some specimens of Dr. Martensen’s mode of treating the great 
dogmas of the Christian system, of which he bas omitted or evaded 
none, from the very arguments for the Existence of a God down to 
that of the Final Advent and consummation of all things. There 
is a profoundness, a candour, and a noble, hearty faith pervading 
every page of his treatise. By the way, we may observe, that 
Danish bishops do not reckon it heresy to express a hope that 
there will be in the end a conversion of the lost, or to affirm in 
plain words “ that we are unable to harmonize the idea of eternal 
damnation with the teleology of Divine Love.” On this vast subject 
Dr. Martensen holds that there is both in Scripture and human 
thought that which, in Kantian diction, he calls an “ antinomy ” (i.¢. 

an apparent contradiction between two laws equally divine), which 
cannot be solved in the present stage of human knowledge. Mean- 
time, we are, he considers, bound to dwell on both aspects of the 
case without attempting to decide it one way or the other,—to 
believe one set of texts which speak of eternal damnation without 
forgetting the others which, with equal distinctness foretell universal 
restoration, to check over-confidence with the former and et 

despair with the latter, and to recognise the Divine’ wisdom ~ 
withholding from us the final solution, and so stimulating man by 


the most powerful motives to make most of the probation-time 


allowed him. We cannot part with Dr. Martensen’s book without 


assuring even non-theological readers that i 

points of geiieral interest Taised and ena J i ae 
ticularly we would notice many suggestive reflections connected 
with the Northern mythology, a subject upon which our author is 
evidently, both from nature and research, a good authority, and an 
appreciative judge. The following is a sample : “ 


“Tt has been customary to regard the Greek m 
elevated; and this may, indeed, be true in 
aes relation to historical culture; fo 
mythology, and the art and science associat ith it 
* the Old Testament of the world of culture.’ a.“ ‘ ool tithecls 
prove that, in @ religious point of view, the Northern mytholo ; 
stands higher, because it is the only mythology which is -oniti = 
preparatory for the faith of Christ. “It foretells its ewn veguntek tes 


advent), whereas this overtakes the other h ‘ ; 
as a sudden and unexpected dawn,” eathen ‘ who have no hope, 


ythology as the most 
an za3thetic point of view, 
r in these respects Greek 


All students of the Old Testament will b 
e glad t } 
— “ ae commentary on the Book of Pe aca 
ngiiso translation. The first only carried . 
the 22nd chapter ; the concludin nn Ge ee 
. g volume brings th ligi 
me to the ‘unravelment ” (ch. 32-42), through the “ seaman” 
chapters (27-31). The translator has given, as faras we can judge 
> 





‘thful rendering of Delitzsch’s improved version of the origi inal 
Cone we think that Mr. Bolton has occasionally sacrificed the 
flow of the English version without adding to its accuracy. § 
in ch. xxiv. 12, the alteration of the English version, “ Yet God 
layeth not, folly to them” into “And Eloah heedeth not the 
anomaly,” or, in the last words of the same chapter, the change of 
“ Who will make my speech of nothing worth” into Who will 
make my assertion worthless,” do not impart any fresh truth or 
accuracy into the respective passages ; while none but a dull ear can 
remain insensible to the interruption of the rhythmical smoothness, 
In other cases unquestionably the desire of keeping close to the 
original has made it necessary to break the familiar chime of some 
of the most beautiful passages ; but, in the above instances and a 
few others that could be adduced, we question if anything whatever 
has been gained by the substitution of words like a anomaly ’ and 
“ assertion ” for such pure English forms as “ folly” and speech.” 
But we have no desire to be captious ; we are too grateful for this 
admirable specimen of Biblical exegesis being presented to English 
readers in their own tongue. Not only doves it contain, besides a 
fresh translation of the original, the minutest examination of every 
sentence and almost every word of this marvellous poem ; but the 
whole spirit and meaning of the great sacred drama is evolved and 
avalyzed with an appreciative skill belonging to the highest order 
of literary criticism. How much is to be learned from the Book 
of Job may best be expressed in the Professor’s closing words :— 
“The nature of faith, the mystery of the cross, the right practice 
of the care of souls—this, and much besides, the Church learns 
from this book, the whole teaching of which can never be thoroughly 
learned and completely exhausted.” 








POLYNESIAN REMINISCENCES.* 


Her Majesty’s Consuls have appeared before the public in 80 
many and such strikingly dissimilar occupations, from the leading 
of armies of black men t* victory down to certifying the identity 
and true consecration of a bishop, that we should be gratified by 
any information as to what they were supposed to do and what to 
avoid. Although Mr. Pritchard ought to be able to enlighten us 
upon the nature of consular duties, his narrative only renders the 
confusion more complicated. He appears to have found himself 
mixed up in official life almost at his birth, He opens upon us 
from the midst of a dispute between the French and English 
missionaries at Tahiti, in which his father, the British Consul 
accredited to Queen Pomare of that island, figured, and which 
ultimately resulted in the cession of the territory to France and 
the imprisonment of the consul. This, however, was gradual, for 
at one time during the dispute differences appear to have been 
settled by the infliction of a heavy fine upon the Queen, accom- 
panied by an enforced salute of twenty-one guns, for which, by the 
way, the French captain had to find the materials himself, the Queen 
being quite out of gunpowder and possessed of only one cannon 
in so shaky a condition that not even the most heroic of her subjects 
would venture to discharge it. In return, France presented to 
Tahiti a barrel-organ, which failed to give the Queen satisfaction, 
but terrified such of her subjects as heard it. Mr. Pritchard, 
having arrived at the years of manhood if not of discretion, and 
finding himself the British Consul at Samoa, determined to emulate 
France, and obtained a cession of the island to our Government, 
which, after some delay, they refused to accept. Pending the 
deliberations of the Foreign Office, Mr. Pritchard found himself 
engaged in legislating for those whom he hoped to have as his 
future subjects, and in administering the laws which he enacted, 
these peaceful occupations being occasionally varied by a partici- 
pation in the battles of the natives. 

The Samoans, although they look upon cannibalism with less 
favour than the Fijians, with whom it is, or was, a national insti- 
tution, appear to have been by no means averse to it as a warlike 
pastime ; and whenever, in the course of their battles, they had 
secured the body of an unusually cruel tyrant, they cooked and ate 
him, and considered the repast the very refinement of revenge. A 
warrior would also not unusually appear with the two great toes of 
his victim in his mouth, and, thus adorned, dance in the presence 
of his admiring friends, and their enamoured daughters, a perfect 
lady-killer. If the Christian missionaries had to contend against 
savageness of this sort, they, on the other hand, found in the 
Samoan no serious objection to adopt any religion which was offered 
to him. Two or three escaped convicts started a new form of reli- 
gion, with the principal scoundrel among them, a man called Big- 
meee J ny, C0 chief priest, and the thing took wonderfully. 

ey proclaimed certain days for the public worship of a supreme 
being, in the revelations of whose will they made things pleasant to 
the natives, and profitable to themselves, They taught that poly- 
gamy ae good and proper, that they, the priests, had authority to 
“oor se a by depriving him of his wives, and that the 

wpe pable service to the Great Spirit was the competent 

maintenance of his priests by good feeding, unlimited supplies, an 
: ws selection in women. The Wesleyan missionaries pe ‘have 
ittle difficulty in making converts where Big-legged Jimmy was 80 
rary : One believer would take to teaching, and loudly assert 
iain age ge ay by by Roman Catholics was not the true 
’ ohnny Wesley” was ; whilst others 
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would adopt what appeared to them more natural and more effective | Mr. Pritchard, whatever his peculiarities may be, greatly benefited 


methods of evincing their devotion. 
faith headed a band of other devotees, and having got into a chapel 
about thirty Fijians, tied them together in a circle, informed them 
that they were all heathens and wicked men, and that they must 
die, and at once, proceeded to decapitate them. There seems to 
be too much reason for fearing that Christianity had upon these 
ople about the same effect as upon the Samoan who, having 
illed his wife, and baked her in an oven which she had herself pre- 
ered, became almost immediately afterwards “a good Christian.” 
r. Pritchard’s white subjects seem for the most part to have 


been a very slight improvement upon his downright savages. The 


One of these defenders of the | 


Samoa during his stay there. The best proof of this is in the fact 


| that during the years of his rule the exports of palm-oil rose from 
| 50 to 500 tons annually. Concerning the book itself, we must say 
| that it is pleasantly written, and contains a great deal that is inte- 
_ resting, although there is much which Dr. Seeman might with 


majority of them were escaped convicts ; but to a man they gave | 


themselves out as political refugees. One was the son of the King 
of England, whose royal father, afraid that the Crown would be 
taken from him by his people and given to the son, who was very 
much beloved, had begged him to leave his native country and 
roam about the world. Another was the father of the King of 
England, who had become tired of governing, and gave the 
kingdom up to his son; and a third had killed three or four 
English chiefs for trifling with his wives, and had left his native 
country in disgust. The degree of relationship most in favour, 
however, was that of being uncle or brother to his Britannic Majesty. 
For these people Mr. Pritchard, as legislator, enacted laws, and 
as judge administered them. We are left in ignorance as to the 
nature of the enactments ; but we fancy they must have been very 
simple and effective to meet such cases as that of Mr. Binner, a 
gentleman combining missionary labours with oil trading and other 
branches of industry. This gentleman sought compensation for the 
act of some of the interesting inhabitants of a neighbouring island, 
who, having captured a boat belonging to him, confiscated his 
merchandise and cooked and ate his crew. 

The adventures in which Mr. Pritchard participates occupy a 
considerable portion of the book, and would be very interesting 
if they were more probable. 
he volunteers to head a band of Englishmen, “ good men and true,” 


Later in life he heads a native army in one of those skirmishes 
which seem to be an everyday occupation in Polynesia, and brought 
his party out victorious, without a wound ; a circumstance owing 
slightly, no doubt, to a peculiarity the Samoans indulge in of firing 
their guns off before the butt is well up to the shoulder. Wounds, 
however, which in other localities would be serious, are nothing 
in these favoured islands, for we hear of a youth who was so 
seriously wounded in the chest by a shot passing right through 
him, “that, as he breathed, the air seemed to come through the 
wound,” getting as well as ever he was in ten weeks. This invul- 
nerability does not seem to be confined to the higher animals, if 
any distinction of higher and lower exists in Samoa, for the author 
on one occasion whilst out hunting shot a pig through the head, 
“the ball entering at one ear and passing out at the other,” yet 
the beast rose, and rendered it necessary to place a ball in the very 
centre of his head. Mr. Pritchard, on the same occasion, en- 
counters a wild boar, and lodges a ball in his shoulder, “ thinking 
that the damage to his leg, if the ball did not reach his breast, 
would effectually disable him ;” but no; the beast received the 
shot and then “made straight for me before I had time to reload. 
The only thing I could do was to drop my rifle and make a 
spring on to his head and on his back and go right over him.” 
After a continuance of these exploits with the brute, involving inci- 
dents more or less after the manner of Munchausen, the boar falls. 
In his hand-to-hand encounters with the natives, Mr. Pritchard 
was at all times quite as brave and successful. In one combat he 
defended himself with a small cane against the clubs of several 
savages, until a knob of one of the clubs “stuck in the palm of 
his hand, and enabled him to wrest it from the grip of his assailant.” 
At sea he was equally distinguished, and once, in the following 
manner carried a rope on shore through fearful breakers, a Samoan 
lad accompanying him :—“ The first great roller toppled us over 
like a mountain as it curled high over our heads, and broke with a 
terrible roar. We let go the rope, held each other’s hands, and 
sunk together to the bottom with our eyes upward, to see when it 
had passed. Rising to the surface with the utmost swiftness, we 
clutched the rope with all our might.” His subsequent rescue of 
three females from the vessel could not be more vividly, although it 
might perhaps be more delicately, described. Instances of bravery 
in these seas do not seem to be confined to consuls, for we have a 
story of a native who jumped into the midst of a shoal of sharks, 
fastened a noose upon the tail of one, and brought him to land. 
These sharks, by the way, were not by any means mild specimens, 
for they are stated to have made more than one vigorous attempt 
upon the authors shadow. It is a pity, however, that the heroic 
native was himself the only witness of his exploit. 

When, at length, the Foreign Office refused to have anything 
to do with Samoa, the only result for all his labours which the 
disappointed consul could discover was a desire on the part of the 
natives to be rid of him that they might go on with their fighting 
undisturbed. His enactments were to be replaced by the jurisdic- 
tion of the “local authorities,” to whom a humorous Foreign-office 
clerk desired that he might send legal matters. He himself 
appealed to one of the local authorities for redress when his consulate 
was burnt to the ground, and received a promise that that 
functionary would bury a cocoa-nut, and the man who first died 
after walking over it would be the guilty person. With this 
arrangement, which can scarcely be regarded as eminently satisfac- 
tory, the consul had to be content. It is evident, however, that 


' the careful attention of the public. 


| of a non-agricultural character, 


advantage have expunged. 








FIXITY OF TENURE.* 


THE eminent Queen’s counsel, who is the author of the present 
pamphlet, has devoted great attention to the important subject of 
Irish land tenure, and any suggestions from his pen are well worthy 
In a previous publication, to 
which we recently referred in another part of our paper, he insisted 
with great force and eloquence upon the evils of the present system, 
and upon the absolute necessity of giving the Irish tenant farmers 
greater security for their holdings, as the only means of promoting 
the prosperity of the sister country, and of strengthening and con- 
solidating the empire. He now follows up this general statement 
of his views by the draft of a bill which he thinks calculated to 
effect his object ; and of this measure we propose to give a neces- 
sarily brief, but we trust a tolerably clear and complete outline. 
The leading principle of the bill is the conversion of the tenure of 
every occupier of an agricultural tenement into a lease for sixty-three 
years. Provisions are introduced carefully defining agricultural 
tenements, and excluding from the operation of the Act all holdings 
The rent to be paid is to be 
settled, if neither landlord or tenant objects, by the general 
valuation of the country; or if that be not thought satisfactory, 


| then by mutual agreement, or by a reference to special valuators, 


| to be appointed by the justices of assize. 


Whilst yet “ young and thoughtless” | 











The machinery by which 
the act is to be set in motion is very simple ; and there can be 
very little doubt that it would be perfectly effectual for the end in 


ayd rescues a vessel out of the hands of a lot of ruffianly mutineers, | VieW- | Any tenant entitled to take the benefit of the Act may serve 


upon his landlord a notice that he desires to do so; and the 
service of such notice is to operate as a stay of any proceedings 
for eviction which may have been commenced. ‘he notice 
having been served is to be treated as a civil bill process, and the 
case thus launched is to be heard in the Civil Bill Court of the 
county in which the property is situate. The chairman of that 
court will be empowered to decide whether the tenant is entitled 
to the benefit of the Act, and to fix the rent (according to one or 
other of the methods we have mentioned) at which he shall in 
future hold ; the decision on both points being subject to an appeal 
to a judge of assize. If his judgment be in favour of the tenant, 
he may then proceed to make a declaration of tenancy which will 
operate to all intents and purposes as if the lessor and lessee therein 
named had signed a lease containing the demise and covenants 
therein mentioned. These conditions are the following :— 


‘1. To pay the rent reserved by such declaration in two even half- 
yearly payments, on every lst day of May and Ist day of November. 
‘2. To commit no waste, and not to use the lands in an improper 


or unhusbandlike manner. 
‘* 3. To maintain and keep all buildings, fences, and improvements, 


upon such lands in good and tenantlike repair. 
‘4. Not to let, assign, or dispose of, such tenement, or any part 
thereof, so as to subdivide the same without the consent in writing of 


the landlord.” 


In case of ejectment for non-payment of rent the forfeiture of 
the holding will be absolute ; but a forfeiture for a breach of the 
other three conditions will only follow upon the tenant's failure to 
pay damages for his default. In order to secure to the landlord 
the benefit of any increase in the value of land not arising from 
the tenant’s improvements, but from accidental circumstances, such 
as the opening of a railroad, the establishment of a dockyard, or 
the rise of a great town, Mr. Butt proposes to enact that the 
landlord may reserve the power of varying the rent according to 
the prices of selected articles of farm produce in the market that 
is nearest to the farm. 

The effect of adopting such a measure would, Mr. Butt contends, 
be, that no tenant would really retain an interest under the Act, 
unless he were moderately punctual in the payment of his rent, 
and was also an improving tenant; that every tenant would be 
stimulated to punctuality and industry because he would know 
that upon the exhibition of those qualities depended the retention 
of that which is so dear to him,—his tenure of the land ; and that 
the very feeling which now makes him disloyal and discontented 
would then be arrayed in favour of settled habits, of order, and 
industry. On the other hand, he argues that the landlord would 
receive the full value of the building, that the selling value of his 
estate would be increased from twenty to thirty years’ purchase, 
and that when the leases of his tenants fell in, he would come into 
a reversion greatly augmented in value by the improvements of 
the lessee, and capable, therefore, of being let at a considerably 
augmented rental. We cannot, of course, in these columns, enter 
into the discussion of political topics, and we must therefore con- 
tent ourselves with this brief exposition of Mr. Butt’s views ; 
but we may be permitted to express a doubt whether the public 
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mind is yet ripe for the adoption of so extensive a pair 38 * 
may amount, as its author contends, to no greater inter =e 

with the absolute dominion of the landlord than exists in those 
districts of the island where tenant right prevails ; but . is = 
thing to uphold an established custom, and another ha pss 
an equivalent for it, by the sudden stroke of an Act of I ar iame . , 
If we cannot pacify Ireland by any other means, We may eventua ly 
be compelled to adopt some plan at least as revolutionary as 
that which Mr. Butt recommends ; but, in the first instance, 1 may 
be more convenient as it certainly will be more practicable, to try 
the effect of a milder measure, such as the Tenants’ Compensation 
Bill of the late Government. 














NATIONAL MUSIC.* 


RatTHER more than two years since—December 3rd, 186 i—we 
noticed, in terms of praise, a book by Herr Carl Engel, on “ The 
Music of the most Ancient Nations,” and the present work, which 
may be considered as a companion volume, is, perhaps, superior, 
both in interest and importance, to its predecessor. The volume 
before us naturally comes more home to our sympathies, as being 
more modern in its subject and treating largely of those national 
tunes which are the embodiment of a people’s sentiment and feel- 
ing. No one will deny that national tunes have a sympathetic 
power, doubtless largely derived from association of ideas, which, 


even unconnected with words, has exercised the greatest influence | 


over masses of people. Whether it be the Swiss Ranz des Vaches, 
the strains of the Highland bagpipe, our own loyal anthem, the 
revolutionary “ Marseillaise,” the military march, or naval ditty, 
the most deep-felt of peaceful emotions, as well as the most 
impetuous of warlike impulses, can be traced in innumerable 
instances to the influence of national tunes. Herr Engel’s book, 
which is chiefly occupied in treating of these melodies, has there- 
fore an interest at once musical, ethnological, and psychological. 
His title is, perhaps, a little too comprehensive, since national 
song is not necessarily national music, the tunes current among a 
people having little, if any, relation to music as a cultivated and 
developed art. Some very rude nations have possessed melodies of 
great charm even to the ear of an educated musician, the Russian 
peasantry, for instance, have long been celebrated for their exquisite 
national melodies ; although Russia, except in its capital and among 
its aristocracy, by foreign reflection, has possessed no indigenous 
school of cultivated art except in a recent and limited degree. In 
this respect uncultivated Russia possesses more than cultivated and 
refined France, which, notwithstanding its exquisite opéra comique 
aud other developments of refined musical art, has comparatively 
few really national melodies of a striking and special character. 
Ancient Wales, Ireland, and Scotland could boast many beau- 
tiful national melodies, although neither of those countries possessed 
what we now consider a school of art, that is, of composition, 
properly so called. As has been well said, “a national tune 
composes itself”—it becomes fused and moulded into shape bv a 
transitional process from singer to singer, until its (probably crude) 
origin is lost sight of, and its authorship so divided and dispersed 
as to be untraceable. This seems to be the case with our National 
Anthem, which has been variously attributed to the French com- 
poser Lully, our own Dr. Bull, and, later, to Henry Carey: a lon 
coutroversy, not yet ended, having taken placeonthis subject. “Rule 
Britannia” again, produced in Arne’s music to the “ Masque 
of Alfred,” has been traced in nearly all its phrases to 
passages from earlier works by Handel—the opera of “ Gius- 


| they moderate into the minor key, in which they conclude, . , , , 


tino ” (1736), and the “ Occasional Oratorio” (1745). When such | 


doubts exist with respect to tunes of comparatively recent date, it 
is not surprising to find still more uncertainty as to melodies of 
remoter origin, Thus, many so-called Scotch and Irish tunes are 
still claimed by both countries. The greatest doubt, however 
hangs over tunes of Oriental and 
scales differ from those in use by cultivated musicians, The use of 
quarter tones, and even smaller divisions in the scale, unrecognised 


by, and intolerable to, cultivated ears, renders it impossible to | 


transcribe correctly specimens of such national music: and the 
atteupts to give, in our notation, examples of this rude music 
possess but little value for those who care for nothing but absolute 
truth, Indeed, were it possible to give such uncouth tunes with 
accuracy, they would be merely interesting as curiosities, like the 
hideous idols of heathen savages with which most of such musi 
justly compare, as far as art is concerned. 
existed as to the music of a people be 
nativial character. Thusit has been alwa 
music, and especially in the Russi 
this point Herr Engel says, “Ih 
whether the minor ke 
a careful investig 


c may 
_ Some great fallacies have 
ing an embodiment of the 
ys said thatin most national 
an, the minor key prevailed. On 
ave been at some pains to ascertain 
key is really predominant in national music and 
| ation has led me to the conviction ¢ nt 
is more frequently in major than in minor 
European countries there are about h 
minor key is found oftener than the m 
N orway, Russia, Finland, Hungary, 
Sweden it oceurs the most frequently— 
tunes about eighty in minor. In Russia the number of tunes j 

the minor key slightly exceeds the number in the major ke Fy Sas 
there are, besides, tunes which commence in major, and od ' dis 
tiuctly the stamp of the major key until towards the vad, Whats 

/ > 
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hat the music | 


It is further noteworthy that tunes which commence in minor and 
conclude in major, are far more rare than tunes which commeneg 
in major and conclude in minor, The former characteristic, how- 
ever, prevails largely, says Herr Engel, in the rude Gipsy music— 
a feature also found in the classical productions of Bach and his 
school. An interesting tabularlist is given by Herr Engel (page 174), 
showing the proportionate number of tunes in major and minor, 
and in mixed modes, of a hundred of the national melodies of each 
of the principal countries of Europe. 4 ae 
Perhaps the most strongly-marked national characteristics ip 
music are to be found in the dance tunes of a people—whether it 
be the Scotch reel, the Irish jig, the English country dance, the 
French Gavotte, the Spanish Bolero, the Neapolitan Tarantella, 
and other such demonstrative expressions of character. Of the 
effect of local colour conveyed by such specimens, we have a good 
example in Auber’s “ Masaniello,” the ballet music in which, 
including the Guaracha, the Bolero, and the Tarantella, are strongly 
suggestive of the impetuous native character, and the dignified 
grace of the then governing Spaniards. This Tarantella was said to 
be a genuine national tune, borrowed by Auber, until the composer 
denied the assertion and claimed the composition of the entire 
opera, which he did in a very earnest letter the year after the pro- 
duction of the work. Weber, too, has given a characteristic stamp 
to his “ Oberon,” by the introduction of an Arabian melody anda 
Turkish dance-tune; while of his alleged adoption of German 
national melodies in “ Der Freyschiitz,” there appears to be no 
conclusive evidence, with the exception of the Peasants’ March. 
In his “ Preciosa” we know, on the authority of his son’s biography, 
that he made use of some national melodies picked up from 
Spanish soldiers quartered in Gotha. As it is by no means safe 
to judge of the character of a people from their national music, so 
is it unsafe to infer the temperament of a composer from the tone 
of his works. Thus Weber, a suffering hypochondriacal man, who 
avowed that he would gladly be a poor journeyman tailor if that 
would insure him a good digestion, has produced some of the most 
brilliant and exhilarating music to be found in the whole range of 
the art ; while Spohr, a cheerful man, a robust Hercules, a stout 
pedestrian, and athletic swimmer, has left a general impress of 
melancholy in his music. Many other such instances could be 
adduced from this and from other arts, as well as from literature. 
Among the various points of interest touched on in the ten 
chapters of Herr Engel’s book is that of the “affinity between the 
music of certain nations,” including some curious coincidences 
between Welsh and Danish tunes. In this division of the work 
are some valuable remarks on the antiquity of many national 
tunes—among others, of some of the Lutheran chorales, which are 
shown to have been derived from earlier secular tunes. Herr 
Engel’s chapter also “ On the Musical Scales of different Nations,” 
is full of research and valuable information. In this and the other 
chapters of the work, the national music of almost every people, 
savage and civilized, is treated of, with specimens in illustration. 
Negro melodies are of course included, but they are veritable 
indigenous tunes; and we would gladly have had, in addition, 
some information as to the origin of the so-called “nigger melo- 
dies” which have become popular of late years, and many of which, 
in spite of their mountebank associations of bones and banjos and 
artificially blackened faces, possess a real charm and genuine 
pathos. They are, of course, not really negro tunes, but, we 
believe, mostly of American manufacture—and, as already said, 
some are of such beauty as to be worthy of being traced to their 


| origin. On these sot-disant “nigger” tunes Herr Engel is silent, 


Mr. W 


as they can scarcely be considered national ; but of genuine negro 
melodies the book contains several curious specimens. This work 
will add considerably to its author’s already high reputation as @ 
cultivated, thoughtful, and laborious inquirer, and a clear and intel- 


| ligent writer—and will form one of the most valuable of recent 
also of savage nations, whose | 


contributions to musical literature. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


WE are compelled, by pressure of other matter, to postpone to next 
week the balk of our notices of the Magazines; and the following 
must for the present take precedence of their fellows :— 


Macmillan opens with an excellent article, entitled the “ Mission of 
Richard Cobden.” The writer treats of Mr. Cobden as an international 
man, and examines with considerable ability those portions of inter- 
national law with which the late statesman was connected. Major 
Noot concludes what he has got to say upon army organization. He 
describes the constitution of the Prassian army, and has prepared 
several tabular statements of rather a voluminous character for the 
purpose of showing the present state of our forces and elucidating 
the scheme which he suggests for their reorganization. With 
respect to the volunteers, he is satisfied that, as they have 
completely surpassed the anticipations of the public and are aD 
efficient body of irregulars, the less they are interfered with the 
better. The militia, which, although numbered at 120,000 men 
and involving a yearly outlay of £842 ; ‘ 


2,000, h xist 
mostly upon paper, he suggests should be . mnt oy 


be ; 
and he Proposes that the enrolled pianiinem sien “ poe 
porated in it, that it should contain young soldiers to at least 
one-third of the total strength, from whom the regular army 
might be partly fed. His proposed alterations in the recruiting 
system appear to be sensible and practicable. «A Day on the Water” 


is a pleasant gossiping paper upon the Tham : Pare! 
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well written and extremely interesting. There are in this number | 


two reviews, one upon Professor Conington’s translation of the 
« Aneid” of Virgil, and the other upon the recent “Reports on 
University Extension.” The author gives, and in some instances 
comments upon, the different schemes by which it is proposed to effect 
the desired extensions. In adition to “ Silcote of Silcotes,” which 
reaches its thirty-third chapter, there is a very pretty story called 
“ The Flower Girl of Sicyon,” which has its scenes laid in the famed 
days of Grecian Art. We regret to see that “Old Sir Douglas” is 
not continued in the present number, in consequence of the illness of 
the authoress. 


The action brought by Dr. Hunter against the Pall Mall Gazette is 
commented upon in the Cornhill, and introduces a fair and careful 
treatise upon the present state of the law of libel. The writer traces 
the history of this portion of our jurisprudence, and points out the 
changes which it has undergone, from a comparatively early period 
down to the present day. There is a subsequent, and we might almost 
say a kindred, article upon the connection of Canning with the 
Anti-Jacobin, the chief merit of which consists in its numerous 
happy selections from the writings of the poet and statesman. The 
** Reminiscences of an English Cadet in the Austrian Service” is a 
very pleasant paper, written in a lively and unaffected style, and 
relating the adventures of the writer during the Italian campaign. 
The English Cadet evidently retains a very pleasant recollection of 
his Austrian military superiors. In the article upon music-halls and 
the drama the dramatic censorship is traced back to the jaris- 
diction of the Master of the Revels, and the resolution of the 
late Committee upon the contention between the theatres and music- 
halls is given and commented upon. Undergraduates who desire to 
combine the greatest possible development of muscle with a minimum 
consumption of raw meat will welcome the article on training, which 
advocates the use of ordinarily well-cooked food, and points out the 
absurdity of those notions which lead men whose stomachs could 
digest a piece of cast steel to ey: with horror and consternation 
a square inch of raspberry tart. ‘‘ Music in Vienna”’ and “ Sketches 
from Pontresina,” are two interesting and well-written papers. The 
principal merit of the verses called “ Mrs. Katherine’s Lantern,” is in 
the circumstance that they were written by the late Mr. Thackeray in 
a lady’s album. The two serial*stories, the ‘ Claverings,” and the 
** Village on the Cliff,” continue to keep up their interest. In the 
former, Mr. Trollope has Harry Clavering about to repeat the conduct 
of which Mr. Crosbie was guilty in the ‘‘ Small Honse at Allington,” 
and endangering his engagement with Florence Barton by a revival 
of his old love for Lady Ongar. 

The Belgravia maintains its character for light literature, by giving 
a very decided predominance in this month’s number to tales and 
poetry—four only out of the fourteen articles being miscellaneous. 
Miss Braddon, in addition to her current novel, ‘* Birds of Prey,’ the 


interest of which is extremely well kept up, gives us a seasonable and | 


sensation ghost story called “ Eveline’s Visitant.’”’ There is a lively 
story entitled, “ My Love Amy: a New Year’s Gift,” by the author of 
** Kiddle-a-Wink.” “ The Iron Casket: a Tale of the Travawa Forcés,” 
is brought to aconclusion. ‘*‘ How I Won Polly and a Postmastership,” 
by Tom Hood, narrates the adventures of a post-office clerk, who, 
single-handed and armed with a pair of rusty old horse-pistols, takes into 
custody two railway labourers on a fictitious charge of murder, and 
gets them convicted of poaching—an exploit which obtains for him the 
love of a country squire’s daughter and a postmastership, The story is 
as vulgar as it is silly. It is difficult to speak highly of the poetry in 
this month’s number. The best of the pieces are perhaps Mr: 
Mortimer Collins’s “Christmas Carol,” and ‘ A Christmas Vision.” 
They are for the most part, however, so much more wordy than 
thoughtful that we are almost inclined to suggest a diminution 
in the quantity of Belgravian poetry, if we could only. secure a 
slight increase in the quality. 
engravings. The illustration to the ‘Lyric of the Month” is 
decidedly wooden, and there is in Snowflake’s face a marked excess 
of vacnity over expression. The illustration to the “ Birds of Prey” 
is, however, very welldone. In “‘ Enough at Christmas,’’ Mr. Blanchard 
Jerrold gives a somewhat prosaic treatise on the relative merits of the 
Eoglish and French systems of managing and rearing children. 
“ Dykwynkyn” is a lively and interesting paper on the labour and 
money expended in the production of pantomimes, and “‘ New-Year’s 
Day”’ is a pleasant antiquarian essay on the custom of New Year’s 
presents. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


The Progress of England. A Poem. (Edinburgh: William P. 
Nimmo.)—A man who does into verse the manufactures, shops, and 
shopkeepers of England, is a curiosity ; but one who favours us, in a 
poem of 120 stanzas, with a general scheme for the government of 
Great Britain and her colonies, is far beyond the comprehension of 
ordinary mortals. That is what the author of this book has done in 
addition to appending about 40 pages of notes, which, however, 
seem owing more to error than design, as the poem appears to be 
rather an appendix to the notes than the notes to the poem. The notes 
are somewhat ambitious in their aim, for aithough a scheme for the 
general government of a large proportion of the globe may be a benefit 
in its way, it by no means comprehends all the blessings which the 
author desires to confer upon humanity. He proposes a complete 
rearrangement of the English language, and favours us with two 
tables illustrative of his plan for accomplishing this. The principal 
alterations suggested are that goods should be spelt gudz, hope hép, 
wax waks, box boks, and laugh lafh. It is perhaps a pity that the 
honour of such suggestions as these has to be shared with the Fonetic 
Nuz, a paper which expired some years ago in advocating something 
Similar. The author promises a reissue of his work, and certain maps 
in the second edition. It is a pity that he postponed the maps, as the 
conditions under which he promises them leads us to doubt whether 
we shall ever have the benefit of seeing them. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 








The same may be said of the | 


| a work of history, it is nevertheless full of interesting matter. 


Harper’s Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion in the United 
States. Part first, to the close of the Peninsular Campaign of 1862. 
(Harper Brothers, New York.)—This work, which appears to be 
made up mostly of reprints from Harper’s Weekly Messenger, i 
after a slight sketch of the principal events in the American War of 


| Independence, by introducing us to Fort Sumpter, with illustrations 
| of everything, from the officers in command down to the key of the 


Fort Moultree magazine and Major Anderson’s candlestick. It then 

traces the course of the struggle up to the withdrawal of the Northern 

Army from the peninsula. Although we find in “The Pictorial 

History of the Great Rebellion” no pretensions to either the careful 

writing or systematic arrangement which we should expect to see in 

As to 
illustrations, there is scarcely a page without one, and portraits of 
everybody are so liberally diffused that if the book expands into many 
volumes, it will be difficult to find an American citizen whose features 
it bas not handed down to posterity near or remote. 

Pope’s Essay on Criticism, with Notes, Critical, Explanatory, Illus. 
trative, and Grammatical, §c., specially prepared for the Use of 
Students. By Samuel Niel, author of “ The Art of Reasoning,” “The 
Elements of Rhetoric, Composition, and Elocution,” &c. (Houlston 
& Wright.)—The London University having selected Pope’s celebrated 
‘Essay on Criticism” as one of the subjects for the present 
January B.A. examination, Mr. Neil has here presented candidates 
with the full text of the Eesay—an analysis of it and suggestions 
for a paraphrase. To these he has added considerable annotations, 
intended to illustrate the allusions of the poet. The annotations are 
for the most part extracts from the writings of other authors, although 
there are some from the pen of Mr. Niel himself. The selections 
have frequently so little to do with the passages to which they are 
appended that they cannot be of much aid to the student, and Mr. 
Niel’s own observations are of no use to anybody. 

Northumberland : an Historical Dramatic Poem. By John Sibbold 
Edison, of the Middle Temple. (Rivingtons.)—With the recollections 
of “ Oonagh” before it, the British public may, we think, congratulate 
itself on the fact that Mr. Edison has issued his drama from the prega, 
and not upon the, in the shape of indefinitely extended five-act piece, 
stage. It is true he qualifies the title by calling it a * dramatic poem,” 
instead of a “drama;” but 235 pages of dull dialogue is unprofitable 
reading, call it by what name you will, and this is more especially the 
case when the author deems it incumbent upon him to use throughout 
euch expressions as, * most noble sir,” “ I pray you tell them straight,” 
‘‘ good Sir Ralph,” ‘ the laggard Earl ’’—not to speak of the “ alacks,” 
“marrys,” ‘‘ withals,” sprinkled throughout the book as from a pepper- 
castor. 

The Illustrated Book of Scottish Songs from the Siwteenth to the 
Nineteenth Century. Edited by Charles Mackay, LL.D. New edition 
revised by Charles Rogers, LL.D., F.8.A.,&c. (Houlston & Wright.)— 
This is a republication by Messrs. Houlston of a tolerably fair colleo- 
tion of Scotch songs made some years since by Dr. Mackay, and in 
this edition the ground has been gone over again by Dr. Rogers, who, 
by some of his past labours, is well qualified for the work. The 
publishers have done their part well; the woodcuts in the book are 
good, and it is neatly and appropriately bound in a tartan cover. 

Ainsworth’s Heir, and other Poems. By Fanny Fisher, Author of 
‘Lonely Hours.” (London: Alfred W. Bennett.)—The author tells 
ug, in the Preface, that she considers the present volume an improve- 
ment on ** Lonely Hours,” the publication of which was encouraged 
by many “kind” friends. Although there is a quiet gentleness 
running through nearly all the poems, with here and there a pretty 
fancy, yet, beyond this, there is nothing to praise, and the book seems 
better calculated to charm advising and kind friends than to challenge 
the rough criticism of strangers. 

A Chart of Family Inheritance according to Orthodox Moohwm- 
mudan Law, with an Explanatory Treatise. By Almaric Rumsey, of 
Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-law. (William Ames.)—This book seems 
to have been written with the view of assisting such members of the 
bar as have the conduct of Indian appeal cases before the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. Its principal feature is a chart of 
succession, to which are added certain explanatory remarks. The 
chart and explanations seem to be as clear as such a subject will 
admit of. 

More Original Double Acrostics, with the Solutions to the First Series, 
Edited by Anne Bowman, Author of “Original Double Acrosticg,” 
(George Routledge & Sons.)—We almost entertained a doubt as to the 
existence of anybody addicted to ecrostics, but we are bonnd to 
suppose that there are such people, or the author of this little book 
would never have thought of racking her brain to produce so many 
“More Double Acrostics.” Although we do not like to venture upon 
the statement that we have carefully read this book, we are enabled 
from a glance at it to say that it contains as fair a share of rubbish 
as any other work of the same class. 

Constitutionalism of the Future, or Parliament the Mirror of the 
Nation. By James Lorimer, Regius Professor of Public Law in the 
University of Edinburgh, Author of “ Political Progress not Neces- 
sarily Democratic.” “‘(Longmans.)—This is a second edition of a work 
which must commend itself to the attention of many at a time like 
the present, when constitutional changes are so imminent. 

John Keble. An Essay on the Author of “ The Christian Year.” 
By J.C. Sharp, Professor of Humanity, St. Andrews. (Edmonston 
& Douglas.)—The author of this extremely well-written little book 
gives us, in addition to a criticism upon “ The Christian Year,” a 
glimpse into the home and college life of Keble, 

Aunt Price’s Railway Journey. By the Author of “Dr. Harold,” &, 
(F. Warne & Co.).—This volume,. which is one of the Companion 
Library Series, is very clearly printed and on good paper. 





LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Snow in the roadways—snow on the footpaths—snow on the 
housetops—snow clothing the trees with feathery foliage—snow 
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‘n¢ the prominent parts of dusky old buildings 
Oe et acon pee spt and on everything—we are at the 
present moment reminded of the pictures in the illastrated papers 
representing Christmas. The inconvenience of a great enow-fall in a 
city like London is very considerable ; bat its beauty, until smirched 
by the soot, or beaten down, or half-melted, is unquestionable. In 
the country, of course, the effect is still finer, and we recur, almost 
involuntarily, to the pretty verses written by Ambrose Philips in 
No. 12 of the Tatler, and which are dated “ Copenhagen, March 9th, 
1709.” Having alluded to the more awful features of a northern 
winter, Philips continues :— 


« And yet but lately have I seen ev'n here 
The winter in a lovely dress appear, 
Ere yet the clouds let fall the treasured snow, 
Or winds began through hazy skies to blow. 
At evening a keen eastern breeze arose, 
And the descending rain uneuilied froze. 
Soon as the silent shades of night withdrew, 
The ruddy morn disclosed at once to view 
The face of nature in a rich disguise, 
And brightened every object to my eyes; 
For every shrub, and every blade of grass, 
And every pointed thorn, seemed wrought in glass. 
In pearls and rubies rich the hawthorns show, 
While through the ice the crimson berries glow. 
The thick-sprung reeds, the watery marshes yield, 
Seem polished lances in a hostile field. 
The stag in limpid currents, with surprise, 
Sees crystal branches on his forehead rise. 
The spreading oak, the beech and towering pine, 
Glazed over, in the freezing ether shine : 
The frighted birds the rattling branches shun, 
That wave and glitter in the distant sun.” 


The Tatler truly observes that ‘such images as these give us a new 
pleasure in our sight, and fix upon our minds traces of reflection, 
which accompany us whenever the like objects occur.” 


In our “ Literary Gossip”’ of October 13th, we quoted from Notes 
and Queries some curious details concerning the last years of Thomas 
Griffiths Wainewright, the “ Janus Weathercock”’ of the old London 
Magazine, who was transported for forgery, and who lay under strong 
suspicion of having poisoned two or three persons. We now find in 
All the Year Rownd some farther particulars of this gay and smiling 
villain, which are not less singular. It seems that, on his conviction 
for forgery, the chief insurance offices (with which he had had large 
transactions) determined to open negotiations with him, with a view 
to obtaining important information. This he gave when he had struck 
a good bargain. At that time he was confined in Newgate, in the 
same cell with a bricklayer and a sweep; and here he was accidentally 
discovered one day by Mr. Procter, who bad known him in earlier 
days, and who was then visiting the prison in company with Mr, 
Macready and Mr. Dickens. The agent of the insurance offices, who 


in tracery of | 


| 


announces the death of Mr. 


d Chronicle 
The Chelmsfor rom has been one of the 


Meggy, who, for nearly the last forty years, 
proprietors of that paper. ' 
On Thursday, the 27th ult., Victor Hugo gave, at his resid 
Hauteville House, his annual Christmas féte to forty-two poor children 
of Guernsey, including Channel islanders, French, English, and Irish, 
The dinner was followed by a distribution of clothing, and of toys 
from a Christmas tree. M. Hugo made some very feeling remarks on 
the occasion, and the children appeared to enjoy themselves greatly, 


"A weekly dinner is also given by the poet and novelist to twenty-two 


r children. 

One of those senseless duels which are now so common among Parig 
journalists was to have taken place in Belgiam between M. Paul de 
Cassagnac and M. Henri Rochefort, but the Belgian gendarmerie put 
a stop toit. There the matter stands for the present, and it is hoped 
that the affair will not be renewed. Nobody seema to know what the 
cause of quarrel is; but it is probably some idiotic ** point of honour,” 

The Ministerial newspapers announce that Mr. Mansel, the Regder 
in Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy at Magdalen College, has been 


| nominated to the Regius Professorship of Ecclesiastical History in the 


University of Oxford. The Daily News fears that he is the round peg | 


| in the square hole. 


was also present, said to the gentlemanly culprit:—‘ It would be | 


quite useless, Mr. Wainewright, to speak to you of humanity, or ten- 
derness, or laws human or divine; but does it not occur to you, after 
all, that, merely regarded as a speculation, crime is a bad one? See 
where it ends. I talk to you in a shameful prison, and I talk toa 
degraded convict.” Wainewright answered, twirling his moustache :— 
** Sir, you City men enter on your speculations, and take the chances 
of them. Some of your speculations succeed, some fail. Mine happen 
to have failed; yours happen to have succeeded : that is the difference, 


sir, between my visitor and me. But I'll tell you one thing in which | ge : 
_ heard [in its pages], and, if possible, by her own sons.’ 


I have succeeded to the last. I have been determined through life 
to hold the position of a gentleman. I have always done so; I do 
so still. It is the custom of this place that each of the inmates of a 
cell shall take his morning’s turn of swe2ping it out. I occupy a cell 


broom !’’ 


A farmer, named Rolfe, whose personal associations with both lite- 
rature and art were such as farmers can seldom boast of, has lately 
died at Beaconsfield, Buckinghamshire, at an advanced age. He 
was a son of the farm-bailiff of Edmund Barke, and the original of 
the famous picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds, of “The Infant Her. 
cules.” Mr. Jesse, in his “ Favourite Haunts” (1845), says :-— Mr 
Rolfe’s mother-in-law told me a circumstance that I was little pre- 
pared to hear; it was the fact that her good, honest, and portly son- 
in-law, whom I saw before me, had been the very infant whom Sir 
Joshua Reynolds took as the model of his well-known picture of ‘ The 
Infant Hercules.’ The infant’s father was the farm-bailiff of Mr 
Burke, with whom he was an especial favourite, that great man in 
his happier days, frequently coming to the cottage, sometimes eating 
potatoes roasted in the embers of a wood-fire, and once trying the 
merits of a rook or jackdaw pie, or rather a mixture of both.” The 
Scotsman, in reproducing these particulars, adds:—“Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, when visiting at Burke’s, happened to see the infant Rolfe 
sprawling on the grass, and was struck with the look of strength the 
child possessed ; and he took him for his model of the demi-god all 
Aaa wt tenderest years. Rolfe did not belie ibe colaies 
of the painter. @ grew up a ver 
80 he appeared even in his old Reg A eany hoe 
= last as ‘The Infant Hercules.’ 
close to Beaconsfield, and to the statesman’s favouri ¢ : 
Grove ;’ and he used to receive strangers visiting te calor 
courteously, and would show them sundry relics of the Burke famil 4 
Among other curiosities, he would, with great pride, exhibit a da a 
which he maintained was the identical weapon that Mr. Burke a. 
down in the House of Commons. Mr. Rolfe was interred in B wea 
ree ore bong the same day as etal oF the 
piace, the Rev. John Gould, B.D., and they both now lj 
the graves of the two great Edmunds m thee bcralie — me 
wont to honour—Edmund Waller and Edmund Barke.” steoes 


Prizes of £30 a year for the encouragement of the study of Modern 


History and English Literature, have recently been founded by John 7 
Edward Bourchier, who was bead of Harrow School in 1862-3, and © 


who died at Bournemouth on the 23rd ult. 


Mr. John Francis writes to the Publishers’ Circular, to give his § 


opinion—founded on long familiarity with the facts of the case—that 
the repeal of the paper duty, by cheapening good periodicals, has 
almost extinguished the exciting and immoral publications of former 
days. He states :— In the year preceding the repeal of the duty— 
1860—I counted a list of sixty publications of a notoriously objection- 
able character issued by one printing establishment alone, all of which 
are now discontinued. There are at present thirty publications of the 
‘Roving Jack’ class, with an average weekly iesue of 7,000 each. 
Among them is one called ‘ Black Bess ;’ this is a great favourite, 
and, I am assured, reaches 30,000 per week; but I have included 
this in the 7,000 as the average issue. This, you will perceive, makes 
a total issue of 210,000, or 290,00Q less than the weekly issue of one 
of our newspapers. It is worthy of remark that the greater number 
of these publications, although most of them are of a vulgar, exciting, 
and injurious character, are not directly immoral. Immediately after 
the repeal of the duty on paper, an attempt was made to start three 
immoral publications, which within a few months were all discon- 
tinued. Several subsequent ventures of the kind have been equally 
unsuccessful.” Mr. Francis adds :—‘‘ The great collection of period- 
icals under the superintendence of Mr. Henry Cole and Mr. Charles A. 
Collins, and which is now complete, will, I am satiefied, bear me out 
in the opinion that immoral and unwholesome publications never were 


so rare, nor good, wholesome, and cheap publications so abundant, #& & 


they now are.” 


Triibner’s American and Oriental Literary Record contains one oF 


two interesting bits of information. It says:—‘‘ The Rev. Dr. J. Isidor 
Mombert, Rector of St. James’s Church, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, # 


| engaged as editor upon a work which is much needed. His designi# 


| to issue in eighteen large volumes, at the rate of two volumes pet 


| annum, a‘ Theological and Ecclesiastical Encyclopsdia,’ which wil 


cover the whole field of theology in all its branches, divisions, and . 


sub-divisions, with its auxiliary sciences. ‘It will be Christian, a 
opposed to infidelity and Rationalism ; Protestant, as opposed to the 
corruptions and innovations of the Latin Church; Catholic, as opposed 
to all sectarian tendencies. .... Every Christian communion will be 
He has 


| secured the co-operation of all the most eminent theologians of every 
| orthodox denomination in America; of many prominent English 
| theological scholars; and of such men as Professor Tischendor’, 
with a bricklayer and a sweep. But by G— they never offer me the | 


en he was familiarly known to | 
Mr. Rolfe lived ina snug farm | 


the late venerable rector of the | 





Dr. Hagenbach, Dr. Van Oosterzee, and other well-known continental 
divines.” 

One of the two surviving brothers of the late Walter Savage Lando 
has just died. Henry Eyres Landor was the third of four brothers, 
of whom Walter Savage was the eldest; for some years past he had 
been blind. He was nearly 87 at his death; bat his more famous 
brother lived to the age of 90. 

Messrs. Loncmans & Co. will publish in a few days, “The Wild 
Elepbant, its Structure and Habits, with the Method of Taking and 


Training it in Ceylon,” by Sir J. Emerson Tennent, with woodcats § 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co. announce Dr. Vaughan’s. new volume of 
Sermons entitled ‘The Wholesome Words of Jesus Christ” ; * Bible 


Teachings in Nature,” by Hugh Macmillan, author of ‘ First Form# 


of Vegetation” ; a new edition of “The Clever Woman of 
Family, by the author of “The Heir of Redcliffe,” forming a volamé 
of their six-shilling series; and ‘Descriptive Astronomy,” by G. F. 
Chambers (one of the works issued by the Clarendon Press). 
_Among Messrs. Hurst & BLackert’s announcements for the New 
Year are the following works :—“ New America,” by William Hep 
worth Dixon, 2 vols., with illustrations; “Two Marriages,” by 
a of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” 2 vols.; “A Trip to the 
He: oy by the Marquis of Lorne, 1 vol., with illustrations; “ 
ady’s Glimpse of the late War in Bohemia in 1866,” by Miss Bde, 
ye with illustrations; “ Nooks and Corners of Old France,” 
* a G. M. Musgrave, M.A., post 8vo., with illustrations; and 
ur Meculiarities,” by ‘Mary Viscountess Combermere, 1 vol. 
i Abas & Francis, of Fleet-street, are now the publisher 
r) s ° Chess Player’s Magazine, formerly published by Kent & Co. 
Or, Hannoveraner in Thiiringen, und die Schlacht bei Langensalsa” 
(The Hanoverians in Thuringia, and the Battle near Langensalz®)— 


another work on the late war in Germany—has just appeared at 
nsalza. 


house of KiincHamMMer in Lange 

ture, by M. E. Talbot, entitled « L’Histoi i 
Lit 

Frangaise, avec un Coup-d’ceil sur les Littheatares Etrangbres.” 


Pion & Co. announce an important work on the history of liter® : 
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